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Teachers of French in Canada 


to keep abreast with 


REAL LIVING FRENCH 


you should not miss this prima edition of the now completed 


eg Dictionnaire 


Giant 





DE LA LANGUE FRANCAISE AU CADADA 
by Louis-A. Belisle 


Comprising: 


@ <A complete repertory of CONTEMPORARY FRENCH, including 
more than 4,300 CANADIANISMS and many neologisms not entered 
as yet in French dictionaries published in Europe. 


@ 1,408 pages. — 54,582 articles. — 3.065 new illustrations. Color 
inserts. — Legible and modern typography. 


@ Examples of usage, not confined to French classic writers but 
including thousands of French-Canadian sentences “which are 
full of richness and humour”. 


@ Le “Dictionnaire Général” was awarded the Gold Medal Le 
Prix de la Langue Francaise by the Académie Francaise in Paris 
this year. 

@ A fine article about the author and his work appeared in the 
Canadian Edition of TIME MAGAZINE, August 4, 1958. 

For the personal, school and public library, a reference book second 

to none. 
Price $25.—Special discount to teachers and institutions. 


See it at your favourite bookstore or ask for descriptive literature and 
folder 


BELISLE EDITEUR - - QUEBEC 


2 et 4 rue St. Jacques Tél.: LA 2-1344 








For next year’s Grade XIII students 


we are proud to present 


CURRENT FRENCH 


ST. JOHN, JONES, & STICKLAND 


This is a revolutionary approach to senior French composition. 
Topics are handled completely and in unbroken units. Everything 
pertaining to a part of grammar is dealt with together and in 
continuous sequence. It comprises: 


A clear and concise statement of rules, 


A wealth of carefully conceived examples opposite their 
English translation, the fruit of years of teaching experience, 


Abundant exercise material arranged in a regular pattern: 
translation, verb review, and special translation problems. 
For the latter there is a special appendix where teacher 
and student will find a most complete coverage of problem 
words and expressions, 


Many other appendices including such topics as syllabification, 
pronunciation, liaison, etc., 


Complete vocabularies with phonetic transcription in the 
French-English. 


Examples of the very latest French usage which is consonant 
with grammatical correctness have been included, and as heavy 
a stress has been placed on colloquial speech as on literary style. 


LOOK FOR CURRENT FRENCH AT THE EASTER 
CONVENTION 


THE COPP CLARK PUBLISHING CO. LIMITED 


517 WELLINGTON STREET WEST, TORONTO 2B 





MAGAZINES 
FOR LANGUAGE FUN 


BONJOUR The Magazine for first year French. In 
two gay colours; packed with drawings, photo- 
graphs, cartoons and interesting things to do. 


CHEZ NOUS The Story of Ponteuf-sur-Brionneau. 
Maps, sketches, a serial, and the activities of the 
local characters bring this typical French town to 
vivid life. For middle grades. 


LOISIRS A black and white newspaper for seniors. 
Interesting aspects of contemporary France pres- 
ented in serious, well-written articles. 


DER ROLLER For second and third year students. 
Fully illustrated accounts of people and places 
in clear, easy-to-understand German. 


HOY DIA A Spanish magazine for middle forms. 
Incidents in the life of a Spanish family and their 
relatives in South America told in simple Spanish. 

RECORDINGS Some issues of BONJOUR and CHEZ 
NOUS will be available shortly on long-playing 
records at approximately $3.00 each. Inquiries 
invited. 

RATES 
Single annual subscription (9 issues) .90 
Six or more subscriptions each_ .70 


Remittances must accompany every subscription order. 
When subscriptions are purchased in mid-year, all 
back issues are supplied. 


Sole Canadian agents for Mary Glasgow and Baker Ltd. 


CLARKE, IRWIN & COMPANY LIMITED 
Clarwin House 
791 St. Clair Ave. W., Toronto 10 
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Henry Holt and Company presents 
a new edition of the classic 


Le crime de Sylvestre Bonnard 


by Anatole France 


For many years this masterful book has been read and studied 
by students of French who have found it not only suitable for the 
second year level but also an intriguing introduction to distin- 
guished French literature. The adventures of an old scholar and 
bibliophile are set down in diary form and take the reader back 
to the tranquil and serene atmosphere of another epoch. The two 
stories, “La biche” and “Jeanne Alexandre”, which together 
form the chronicle of Sylvestre Bonnard, contain some of Anatole 
France’s most memorable explorations of character. 


Now a new edition of this book is available, an edition whose 
extensive notes make the story of the humane and tolerant man 
even more immediately accessible to young people. Sidney D. 
Braun and Germaine Brée, the editors, have carefully annotated 
unusual references and difficult constructions so that students 
may easily grasp the meaning of the story and master the idioms 
as they appear. They have also provided intelligent questionnaires. 
Theirs is an edition that will help assure the continued popularity 
of Anatole France’s great story. 


If you would care to consider this book for classroom use, a 
copy will be sent to you for examination. Just write to Henry 
Holt and Company, 383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New 
York. 








Editorial Comment 


A HOLIDAY IN FRANCE 


A brief account of our first real tour of France 





Our little Simca “Ariane”, which we had picked up at Le Havre, 
took us safely down through Rouen, Versailles and Fontainebleau, then 
across to Geneva and Montreux, from there through Annecy and Grenoble, 
over some 500 kilometers of picturesque roads — with their interminable 
hairpin turns and breathtaking elevations, to Cannes on the Mediter- 
ranean. We were told that Napoleon had followed this same general 
route northward to Grenoble on his triumphant return from exile on the 
Island of Elbe. 


Since it was the July 14th weekend, the traffic was unusually heavy 
and it was impossible to find a place to stay. Each village was having 
its own little festival to celebrate the birth of the Republic. 


In the village of Serres, not far from Digne, we finally located a 
comfortable hotel room which had been cancelled by two cyclists of the 
Tour de France. They had suddenly decided to change their itinerary and 
were staying over at Gap. The next morning we continued our pilgrimage 
to the south. 


The French Riviera is a delightful spot — we were not disappointed! 
Here the mountains roll right down to the sea, and the coastal road 
with its charming Moorish villas and villages, and its flower-covered 
walls and parapets, is a series of startling surprises. 


We stopped over at the colourful cosmopolitan resorts of Cannes 
and Nice (“where everything is nice”) and then drove eastward through 
intriguing Monte Carlo to Alassio in Italy, where legions of 20th century 
Romans on vacation toast their bodies in the sun and spend their even- 
ings in the crowded courtyards of the hotels, imbibing intoxicating 
beverages and listening to the lively music of the entertainers. 
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Our return trip along the Céte d’Azur took us as far west as St. 
Raphael with its striking red-rock pinnacles and gorges, set off by the 
deep green of the pines and the variegated colours of the sub-tropical 
flowers and foliage. 


At this point we turned northward to ascend the Valley of the 
Loire, famous for its stately chateaux. Though we were soon out of 
the Alps, the country was still a seemingly endless succession of hills 
and hollows. It was impossible to make time on the winding road. After 
a night spent in the Hotel Montplaisir, the ancestral chateau of General 
Blin, who is now retired and entertains the occasional paying guest, 
we proceeded to Avignon. 


At this ancient walled city, the former residence of the French Popes, 
we stopped off to see the romantic old “Pont d’Avignon” with its historic 
chapel of St. Christopher. 


Saturday night we spent in “Le Fourneau”, which lived up to its 
name! Here we could not get to sleep because of the heat, the in- 
adequacy of the accommodation and the hilarious revelling of the ine- 
briated tap-room guests, who shouted and sang till 3:30 in the morning. 
Finally, in desperation, we packed up and left, without paying the bill, 
and drove on to Paris. It was a long and toneless trip, which took from 
before dawn till almost noon. 


Driving through Paris on a Sunday morning was tame enough, but 
our evening drive up the Champs-Elysées through the Arc de Triomphe 
to the Eiffel Tower was quite a different matter. The traffic was a 
nightmare — mad and unpredictable! It seemed as if all the little cars, 
motor cycles, power scooters and bicycles we had encountered on our 
1500 kilometer return trip to the South had come back to the capital that 
evening to confuse us. We were glad to get out of Paris before the rush 
hour the next afternoon with whole skins and an undamaged car! 


Our trip along the Seine to the coast, in the rain, was uneventful. 


At Le Havre we boarded the French liner “Colombie” to ensure a 
smooth passage to Southampton. The ship was packed with French 
colonials - about 98% of them coloured - on their way home to the 
Antilles after a holiday in France! 


G. A. Klinck 
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BERGSON & PROUST’S “SOUVENIR INVOLONTAIRE” 
By Prof. Shiv K. Kumar, Panjab University, Hoshiarpur, India 


In memory alone is the self continuous and becomes a flowing 
river of consciousness. Memory being a conditioning factor in all our 
mental processes, it constitutes the essence of the contemporary psycho- 
logical novel. Bergson analyses this phenomenon not only from a meta- 
physical point of view but also from an aesthetic angle, particularly basing 
this analysis on the novelist’s handling of it. In order to understand his 
criticism of the treatment of memory in the traditional novel, let us 
first go into his assessment of the importance of memory in our con- 
sciousness. 

To begin with, perception itself is never unmixed with memories 
as “the formation of memory is never posterior to the formation of 
perception: it is contemporaneous with it”. (1) in Matter and Memory, 
Bergson observes that “with the immediate and present data of our 
senses we mingle a thousand details out of our past experience. In most 
cases these memories supplant our actual perceptions, of which we then 
retain only a few hints, thus using them merely as ‘signs’ that recall to 
us former images”. (2) Even the length of a perception does not in the 
least alter this character, for “however brief we suppose any perception to 
be, it always occupies a certain duration, and involves consequently 
an effort of memory which prolongs one into another a plurality of 
moments”. (3) In fact, every “perception ends by being merely an occasion 
for remembering . . .”, (4) and it is this perpetual lenethening shadow of 
memories over our present experience that blurs the boundaries between 
the past, present and future, for what else is the present if not “the 
invisible progress of the past gnawing into the future?” 

Bergson further distinguishes between two different forms of memory 
— mémoire involontaire and mémoire volontaire. Whereas the latter 
is the creature of reason and will, supplying only those images from the 
past which are conductive to practical living, the former has no such 
ultilitarian significance as “it stores up the past by the mere necessity of 
its own nature”. (6) To the creative artist, the first form of memory, 
mémoire involontaire, alone has any aesthetic “use” for it forms the 
raw material of art. (7) Bergson calls it “mémoire par excellence” and 
affirms its supremacy over mere “learnt recollections”, because it is 
“perfect from the outset; time can add nothing to its image without 
disfiguring it”. (8) In a sense, it is eternal and derives its validity from the 
reality itself and not from the intellectualised ways of thinking, developed 
and perfected by man to assist him in his daily living. “This spontaneous 


(1) Bergson, Mind-Energy, trans. Wildon Carr (London, 1920), p. 128. 

(2) Bergson, Matter and Memory, trans. N. M. Paul & W. S. Palmer (London, 
1913), p. 24. 

(3) Ibid, p. 25. 

(4) Ibid, p. 71. 

(5) Thbid, p. 194. 

(6) hid, p. 92. 

(7) Letters of Proust, trans. Mina Curtiss (London, 1950), p. 189. 

(8) Matter and Memory, p. 95. 
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recollection, which is masked by the acquired recollection, may flash 
out at intervals; but it disappears at the last movement of the voluntary 
memory”. (9) Its ways are capricious, (10) its flow uncertain and it waylays 
our reason and consciousness to reveal, as it were, in a flash some obscure 
depth of our soul. It is through souvenir involontaire that the contemporary 
psychological novelist, particularly the stream of consciousness writer, 
tries to convey a sense of reality that is both vital and dynamic, and 
whose wings have not been dried to adorn the notebook of a botanist. 
Mémoire involontaire thus forms the essence of the new psychological 
fiction, for in it alone one can find a perfect blending of the past and 
present. 

Surprisingly enough, even in the face of this clear distinction between 
the two forms of memory, Proust still chooses to assert repeatedly his 
claims to be the first to distinguish between voluntary and involuntary 
memory, (11) and more particularly to emphasise the importance of the 
latter to a creative artist. It is equally surprising how almost all critics have 
supported his claim against Bergson’s without caring to ascertain for 
themselves the validity of his repeated assertions. (12) 

In a letter to René Blum, Proust writes about Matter and Memory: 
“It is an extremely real book, but supported after a fashion by a peduncle 
of reminiscences to imitate involuntary memory (which in my opinion, 
although Bergson does not make this distinction, is the only valid one; 
intellectual and visual memory gives us only inexact facsimiles of the 
past, which no more resemble it than pictures by bad painters resemble 
the spring . . .” (13) 

In another letter to his friend, Antoine Bibesco, Proust attempts further 
to elaborate his position: “. .. my work is dominated by a distinction which 
not only doesn’t figure in Bergson’s philosophy but which is even con- 
tradicted by it”. (14) Voluntary memory, he adds, “which is above all the 
memory of the intelligence end of the eyes, gives us only the surface of 
the past without the truth; but an odour, a taste, rediscovered under 
entirely different circumstances evoke for us, in spite of ourselves, the 
past, we sense how different is this past from the one we thought we 
remembered and which our voluntary memory was painting like a bad 
painter using false colours... . 


(9) Ibid, p. 101. 

(10) Cf. Virginia Woolf's description of memory as “the seamstress, and a 
capricious one at that’: Orlando (London, 1949), p. 74. 

(11) Proust’s claims to this distinction are scattered all over his work. Some 
of the key references are: Swann’s Way, Pt. 1, trans. Scott Moncrieff 
(London, 1922), p. 57; The Sweet Cheat Gone, trans. Scott Moncrieff 
(London, 1930), p. 175; Time Regained, trans. Stephen Hudson (London, 
1931), pp. 213-215, 220, 275-7, 419. 

(12) See for instance, Justin O’Brien, ‘La Mémoire Involontaire, Avant Marcel 
Proust’, Revue de Littérature Comparée (Paris, 1939), pp. 19-36. Whereas 
he cites about nine instances from literature of the use of involuntary 
memory, he fails to refute Proust’s claim against Bergson’s. Instead, he 
reaffirms that the distinction between the two forms of memory does not 
appear in Bergson’s philosophy. 

(13) Letters of Proust, p. 213 (Italics mine). 

(14) Letters of Proust, p. 213 (Italics mine). 
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“I believe that it is involuntary memories practically altogether that 
the artist should call for the primary subject matter of his work. First, 
just because they are involuntary, because they take shape of their own 
accord, inspired by the resemblance to an identical minute, they alone 
have the stamp of authenticity. Then they bring things back to us in 
an exact proportion of memory and of forgetting’. (15) 

Although this is a clear statement of the importance of involuntary 
memory to an artist, Proust shows his lack of understanding of Bergson’s 
philosophy when he says that the distinction is “even contradicted by it”. 
On the contrary, both Bergson and Proust show a very close resemblance in 
their analysis and assessment of souvenir involontaire. One may, however, 
trace some difference in their approach to this phenomenon. Proust 
believes that the present sensation, an odour or a taste, by virtue of some 
associated link, enables us to ascend into the region of “pure memory” 
which then unfolds to our minds the entire past with all its details preserved 
in their nascent state. According to Bergson, on the other hand, the pre- 
sent moment of experience by some associated link makes the entire 
region of “pure memory” descend in response to its appeal, passive or 
active. But it will be seen that he also presents more or less the same view, 
only reversing the terms of this analysis. In either sense, the mind es- 
tablishes contact with the entire range of our past experience. Although 
it is only during certain heightened states of preception that we become 
more consciously aware of our perpetual link with the past, the link 
subsists, all the same, in all our mental processes. “Our character, always 
present in all our decisions, is indeed the actual synthesis of all our past 
states”. (16) Or as Bergson says elsewhere, “Yes | believe our past life is 
there, preserved even to the minutest details; nothing is forgotten; all 
we have perceived, thought, willed, from the first awakening of our 
consciousness, persists indefinitely”. (17) 

“We know, for instance”, he writes, “when we read a_ psychological 
novel, that certain associations of ideas there depicted for us are true, 
that they may have been lived; others offend us, or fail to give us, 'an 
impression of reality, because we feel in them the effect of a connexion, 
mechanically and artificially brought about, between different mental 
levels, as though the author had not taken care to maintain himself 
on that plane of the mental life which he had chosen”. (18) 

Bergson has been speaking of two different planes of consciousness: 
of action and dream. Whereas on the former plane our recollections in- 
variably converge on the immediate course of action we want to adopt, 
on the latter plane “pure memory” or mémoire involontaire “with the 
totality of our past, is continually pressing foward, so as to insert the 
largest possible part of itself into the present action”. (19) Corresponding to 
these two planes of awareness are “two different mental dispositions . . . 
two distinct degrees of tension of the memory”, (20) the one more disposed 


(15) Ibid, p. 189 (This letter is dated November, 1912). 
(16) Matter and Memory, p. 188. 

(17) Mind-Energy, p. 94. 

(18) Matter and Memory, pp. 221-222. 

(19) Ibid, p. 219. 

(20) Ibid, p. 221. 
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LES 50 MEILLEURS 
POEMES ANGLAIS 


(Textes bilingues) 


Chosen and translated by 


FELIX ROSE 


A Bilingual (English-French) anthology of English poetry from 
Shakespeare to Masefield, with a selection of English folk-songs 
and carols, all chosen with care to provide stimulating reading 
and study both in and out of the classroom. 


$1.25 RETAIL 


THE HOUSE OF GRANT LTD. 


218 CHRISTIE ST., TORONTO 
LENNOX 3-3151 


to action, the other nearer to the pure image. 

Although Bergson admits that it is a difficult problem to discover the 
principles underlying these two different tensions of memory, it is im- 
perative for a psychological novelist — “the painter of mental scenery” 
(as he calls him) not to confound them. A psychological novelist can 
avoid this confusion if he succeeds in achieving complete identification 
with his character’s flow of consciousness. A traditional novelist, on the 
other hand, compelled to arrange his material within a rigid framework, is 
more prone to this confusion. By adopting such devices as “memory 
digression”, he brings into an artificial juxtaposition with the present 
moment of experience a great mass of edited and modified associated 
ideas and images from the past. Whereas such a method may serve for 
clarity or easy communication, it does not always present a convincing 
picture of our mental life, because we often feel in such juxtapositions 
“the effect of a connexion, mechanically and artificially brought about”. 


Mailing Address: 
Shiv K Kumar, M.A., PhD. (Cantab), Reader in English, Panjab 
University, Hoshiarpur (India). 

Other Publications: 

i “Space-time Polarity in Finnegan’s Wake”: Modern Philology. 

2. “Dorothy Richardson: the Dilemma of Being versus Becoming”: Modern 
Language Notes. 

3 “Joyce’s Epiphany”: Modern Language Quarterly. 

K “Stephen Dedalus’s Aesthetic Theory”: Notes & Queries. 

6. “A Note on Dorothy Richardson” (Pt. 2): Notes & Queries. 

7 “Virginia Woolf and Intuition”: The Research Bulletin. 

8 “Virginia Woolf & Bergson’s Durée”: The Research Bulletin. 
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THE OLD ORDER CHANGETH 


The second of a series of articles 
by Inspector David Steinhauer 


on Modern Language Teaching in Ontario 


Modern Language instruction in Ontario has undergone a number of 
important changes in the last quarter of a century. In the halcyon days 
of the Fraser and Squair régime, the French teacher’s lot was a relatively 
happy one. The objectives were clear-cut and unadulterated. The com- 
position course consisted of the study of a number of grammatical rules 
and principles, which the pupils had to master in order to be able to 
translate sentences from English to French. Memorization of vocabularies, 
idiomatic phrases, paradigms and illogical exceptions, was the order 
of the day. The medium of instruction was English, and although no 
penalty was exacted from the student who attempted to pronounce 
French with a reasonable French accent, the reaction of one’s classmates 
to such unorthodox procedure was not conducive to encouragement in 
this effort. The Authors aspect of the course consisted of the study 
of a novel or play to be translated from the foreign language into fluent 
English, the assimilation of some high frequency idiom and vocabulary, 
tested by means of connected prose translation, and the identification 
and explanation of grammatical complexities. 

“Basic French” ushered in a new era in language instruction. The 
introduction of the Direct Method approach to language demanded a 
completely new orientation. Formal grammar still maintained a secure 
position in this scheme, but translation was discredited, and in its 
place the accent was placed on comprehension and oral expression. The 
mechanics of sound production, the teaching of phonetics and the use 
of French as the medium of instruction assumed a new importance in 
the classroom. From a historical point of view, this break with tradition 
constituted an important change in emphasis. Whereas the “new” method 
was accepted as a valid one, the application of it through the use of 
“Basic French” was soon found to be inadequate. The book lacked proper 
perspective and balance. The reading selections were poorly chosen and 
the presentation of grammar was too concentrated and overambitious. 
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However, a pattern had been established and teachers were encouraged to 
introduce the foreign language into the classroom as a means of instruc- 
tion. 

The new method received its impetus from the following unequivocal 
statement issued by the Department of Education in its publication, 
Curriculum I. and §. 15: 


“The aim of the secondary school course in French is to teach 
the pupil to understand and speak, to read and to write the French 
language. To achieve this aim, the course should include regular 
practice in conversation, a considerable amount of reading, and 
a study of fundamental grammatical constructions. 

“The first aproach to the study of French in Grade 9 should be 
aural and conversational. Practice in hearing and speaking should, 
of course, be continued throughout the course, especially in inten- 
sive reading classes. 

“Correct pronunciation should be a constant aim. The use of 
phonetic symbols is recommended as an aid in learning the pronun- 
ciation of unfamiliar words, but these symbols should not become 
a subject for over-formalized study. Phonetic transcription by the 
pupil is not required.” 


The new method created a restlessness among teachers. A thorough 
mastery of grammar alone was no longer considered adequate equipment 
for a teacher. In order to teach successfully according to the new 
formula, a good command of the spoken language, an acceptable pronun- 
ciation, a knowledge of phonetics, a mastery of high-frequency vocab- 
ulary and idiom and a familiarity with the “civilization” of the country 
whose language was being studied, became basic, pedagogic requisites. 
Conscientious teachers realized immediately the need of refresher and 
conversation courses. Moreover, with a premium placed on the oral-aural 
aspect of language instruction, a good deal of attention had to be 
focussed on the recreation of an authentic French atmosphere in the 
classroom. The thinking teacher found that the success of the long 
term objectives depended upon greater pupil involvement. This could 
only be achieved by the introduction of high-frequency vocabulary and 
significant speech patterns, in order to create live situations with which 
the pupil could identify himself. Teaching aids and realia became 
increasingly more important, and under ideal conditions the classroom 
became a language laboratory. 

The revolution has not been a bloodless one. The small, but tenacious, 
group of protagonists of the ancient grammar-translation régime, though 
conforming outwardly, still wage guerilla warfare and thus cause con- 
siderable embarrassment to the “new order.” Under present testing 
procedures, pupils raised in the sterile atmosphere of the antiquated 
method may develop sufficient immunity to weather our examinations and 
come through unscathed. No teacher, worthy of the name, will set as 
his prime obective merely the preparation of pupils for a written exam- 
ination. The examination is a mechanical testing device that can, at 
best, measure the acquisition of basic minimum concepts. Any five 
year course in language that offers no more to the student than this 
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objective, is not worth its salt. The pupil who covers the present 
course, as outlined in the Course of Studies, and is taught consistently 
via the Direct Method, should be able to give a far better account of 
himself on the examination and, in addition, should be able to understand 
and communicate in the spoken language as well as read intelligently 
the printed page and write with a reasonable degree of accuracy and 
fluency. There is, moreover, a good deal of experimentation in examination 
procedures in progress, which will probably lead to some radical changes 
in our testing programme, if the experiments prove successful. 

The broadening of objectives resulted in dissatisfaction with 
existing texts. In order to provide greater latitude to teachers in their 
interpretation of these objectives, the Department abandoned the practice 
of prescribing a uniform grammar text. Instead, teachers were granted 
the freedom to choose any one of a number of books. These vary widely, 
from a concentrated grammatical approach to a very gradual one, supple- 
mented by an ambitious reading programme. All these texts have the 
same objective, differing only in the means of arriving at their ultimate 
goal. 

The Fraser and Squair method allowed the teacher to lead a day by 
day existence. So long as he was a step ahead of his classes, all was 
serene. With the change of emphasis, there arose the need of long-term, 
comprehensive planning. The subject-matter had to be carefully graded 
in order to be effective, and yet progress had to be assured. The ingredients 
that make up the successful recipe had to be skilfully blended, in 
correct proportions at the proper learning temperature. 

The need for outlines of courses of study became manifest, since the 
new approach made considerable demands on the ingenuity of the 
teacher. For the enterprising teacher, the text presented merely a minimum 
outline of the work to be covered. For embellishment and enrichment, he 
drew on the wealth of his background. Thus, to ensure that a basic 
uniformity would be observed, and that a steady progress would be 
achieved, master plans were drawn up, in order that long term objectives 
might be attained. One such plan will be presented in the next issue. 


—David Steinhauer 


THE ORAL EXAMINATION IN ENGLAND 


The examinations for the General Certificate of Education at both 
Ordinary Level (taken after 5, sometimes 4, years of Grammar school 
work), and Advanced Level (taken after a 7 or 6 years’ course), include 
an oral examination, 

Each individual candidate at Ordinary Level is tested for from 5-10 
minutes. At the Advanced Level the test lasts longer: from 10-15 minutes. 
In each case, the candidate first reads a passage selected by the examiner: 
about 10 lines for the Ordinary Level test, 20 for the Advanced Level 
test. The candidate is allowed 2 or 3 minutes to look the passage over 
before reading it aloud. 

The conversation which follows consists for Ordinary Level candidates 
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of simple every day topics, possibly including questions on the subject 
matter of the passage he has just read. Advanced Level candidates are 
questioned similarly but also with reference to the books studied for 
their written examination. (Six texts have been studied during the 2 years’ 
Advanced Level course.) 

At Ordinary Level the oral mark is 10% of the total 100 marks. At 
Advanced Level the oral test and the dictation (which is given by the 
oral examiner in the final examination results) are worth together 100 
marks. This mark is listed separately from the marks allotted for the 
written examination. 

Since it is necessary for an examiner to spend from 1-3 days in one 
school, it is not possible to prevent candidates from discussing their 
tests, though they are warned by the examiner that they must not do so. 
I have found that, even a short time after their tests, candidates do not 
remember very clearly what questions they have been asked, and I do 
not feel that the unexamined candidates gain any advantage when dis- 
cussion does take place. They are almost unanimous, however, in stating 
that they enjoyed the oral examination. 

The oral examiners are almost always retired school-teachers, or 
lecturers from the language section of the university department of 
education, and each of them covers several schools in a fairly wide area. 
The standards expected of candidates are decided, as far as possible, be- 
forehand by discussion and evaluation of specimen recordings. Even so, 
it is inevitable that the individual examiners vary in their assessment of 
candidates. 

The earlier age at which pupils begin learning French, and the greater 
length of the Grammar School course makes it possible to devote more 
time to oral work in English schools than is possible in Canadian 
schools. English pupils have the added advantage of their nearness to 
France; most of them correspond with a French student of the same 
age and at the same level of studies, and very many of these exchange 
visits during their school holidays. Many schools, too, have a French 
assistant(e) and conversation groups of 6 pupils or fewer are arranged 
during school hours. 

The oral test has been a part of the examination system for so long 
in England, that oral work is accepted by the pupils as an essential 
part of their training, and they realize the necessity of making an effort 
to become as proficient as possible in speaking French. From the teachers’ 
point of view it is most valuable in providing a stimulus to use the 
language as much as possible in their teaching, and a recognizable result 
of their efforts, in the standard their pupils attain. 


Mrs. Blanche Hind, Burlington District High School 


THE CONVENTION NUMBER 


In addition to our regular features, the March number of the “Review” 
will contain: an interesting article by Charles Bonenfant on “La culture 
dans le Québec contemporain”; Morgan Kenney’s Topical Review Material 
(with vocabularies) based on “Maria Chapdelaine”; a timely article by 
M. F. Lafratta on “A Miniature Language Laboratory for the High 
School”; and a suggested Course of Study for Grade IX French by David 
Steinhauer. 
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SUBMISSION OF OMLTA RESOLUTIONS TO THE DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION 


The resolutions passed by the OMLTA at the Easter Convention 1958 
(published in the Summer Number of the Review, Vol. XIV, pp. 49-50) were 
forwarded as usual to the General Secretary of the OEA for submission to 
the Department of Education. Subsequently, a letter was received from the 
General Secretary stating that the OEA Executive Committee had studied our 
resolutions and was dissatisfied with the wording of resolutions number 4 
and 5. We were informed that if we could find it possible to reword the 
resolutions “within the next few days” the OKA would include them in its 
submission of resolutions to the Department of Education. Accordingly, Mr. 
John McKerrow, the OMLTA’s representative for the discussion of resolutions 
with the Department, was authorized by President Ian Ferguson to reword 
the resolution in an acceptable form. The resolution submitted to the Department 
was as follows: 


4. Resolved that the OMLTA request the Department of Education to have 
the Supervising Board make a special check of the Upper School examination 
in Spanish to guard against questions that the students cannot reasonably be 
expected to answer. 


With regard to resolution number 5, the OEA General Secretary was 
informed that we could see nothing objectionable in the wording and that 
the only change we could make was the addition of the final sentence, as 
follows: 


5. Resolved that OMLTA request the Department of Education to have 
publishers correct all errors in Upper School Authors texts before these 
texts are prescribed for a second time. The 1958 German Authors text is 
a case in point. 

In June Mr. McKerrow represented the OMLTA at a meeting with the 
Minister of Education and officers of the Department for the discussion 
of our resolutions. These were accorded an attentive and sympathetic hearing. 
The following are Mr. McKerrow’s notes on the views of the Department 
expressed at the meeting with regard to each of the OMLTA resolutions: 


Re. No. 1: This matter is under constant review. 
Re. No. 2: There was general agreement with our idea. 


Re. No. 3: Fear was expressed that such lists would tend to become maximum 
vocabulary lists, not suitable for a living language, and an obstacle to broad 
and effective teaching. 


Re. No. 4: The Supervising Board is constantly trying to do its best. 


Re. No. 5: The utmost will be done to prevent the recurrence of such typo- 
graphical errors. 


Re. No. 6: This matter must be studied. There may be great difficulty in 
finding an hour for such a broadcast as C.B.C. time becomes more valuable 
as the day progresses. 


Re. No. 7: Consideration will be given to increasing the number of scholarships 
available for this purpose. 
A. M. FOX, Secretary, O.M.L.T.A. 
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For Ceachers and Students 


French and German Dictionaries 


ENGLISH-GERMAN, GERMAN-ENGLISH 

FRENCH-ENGLISH, ENGLISH-FRENCH Universal Dictionary .. 1.00 
GERMAN-ENGLISH, ENGLISH-GERMAN Universal Dictionary 1.00 
GERMAN-ENGLISH, ENGLISH-GERMAN School Dictionary .. 1.75 


La Bibliothéque Moderne 


For Grades XI and XII, here is a series of simplified and abridged 
editions of modern texts of considerable literary merit. The stories, 
most of which take place in France or in French-speaking territories, 
are lively and exciting. With comprehensive questions in English for 
each chapter and a complete vocabulary. Each 40 cents. 


AGENTS SECRETS EDGAR EN MER 

L’ANNEAU DES MERS MISSION DANGEREUSE 

EDGAR A L’ECOLE LE MYSTERE DU BRACELET 
DE VERMEIL 


Rapid Review Tests in French Idiom and Grammar 


By Gerald B. Maher. Exercises for senior students which give them 
an opportunity to practise and test many of the more important points 
of French grammar. Perforations separate a portion of each page for 
tests. A space in the remaining portion is provided for correct answers, 
which will then be available for review. A valuable index shows 
where each construction appears. Important constructions are en- 
countered many times. 65 cents. 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
299 QUEEN STREET WEST, TORONTO 2B, CANADA 





MARIA CHAPDELAINE 


Commentaires et Questionnaires 
(suite) 


Chapitre VIII 


Dés octobre, les travaux de la terre cessent et les Chapdelaine organisent 
la lutte contre I’hiver. Ils s’y préparent soigneusement alors que la nature 
se transforme rapidement autour d’eux. Bientét Vhiver arrive, terrible et 
menacant, faisant succéder une “sorte d’indolence a la grande hate de l'éte”. 
Quant a Maria, elle poursuit son réve de bonheur, non sans appréhension 
toutefois. 


QUESTIONS 

1. En quoi consistent les préparatifs que les Chapdelaine font pour I’hiver? 

2. Décrivez lVindolence qui régne chez les Chapdelaine une fois lhiver arrivé 

3. Par quels détails, l’auteur donne-t-il l’impression d’un monde hostile autour 
des Chapdelaine, durant l’hiver? 

4. Comment savons-nous que Maria se préoccupe au sujet de Francois? 


Chapitre IX 

L’hiver d’un autre cété, raméne la saison des fétes et, méme dans ces lieux 
désolés, Noél n’arrive pas sans causer un grand émoi, sans rappeler d'autres 
Noéls. La féte elle-méme, cependant, revét surtout un caractere religieux 
qui se manifeste dans l’observance de traditions pieuses. L’assistance a la messe 
de minuit est de beaucoup la plus consolante et la plus chére au coeur de ces 
gens. Dans cette célébration du mystére de l'Incarnation, la famille se sent 
plus unie et plus heureuse. Maria, pour sa part, éléve sa préoccupation 
sentimentale sur le plan religieux: incapable, A son grand regret. d'aller a 
la messe de minuit, elle adopte une autre forme de priére qui n’en fait pas 
moins ressortir son esprit de foi simple mais sincére. 
QUESTIONS 
1. Que signifie le temps des fétes pour les Chapdelaine? 
2. A quelle pratique pieuse Maria s’adonne-t-elle? Pour quelles raisons s'y 

adonne-t-elle? 
3. Illustrez le procédé par lequel l’auteur donne Jillusion d'une personne 
qui prie au milieu des occupations quotidiennes. 
Montrez que les Chapdelaine font un ménage heureux. 
Qu’apprenez-vous du caractére de Samuel Chapdelaine? 
Que pensez-vous de la ferveur avec laquelle Maria récite ses “Ave” et 
demande une faveur? 


oot 


Chapitre X 


Le printemps avait vu éclore l'amour, l’été l’avait révélé grand et fort, 
lautomne l'avait mdri, l’hiver vient le détruire. Alors que Maria récite 
avec confiance les mille “Ave”, l’épreuve s’appréte a fondre sur elle. C’est 
a Eutrope que revient la tache d’en annoncer la nouvelle et il y apporte 
une grande délicatesse empreinte de réelle sympathie. Sous le coup du récit 
de ces tristes événements, les Chapdelaine demeurent consternés; non seulement 
la tragédie les touche-t-elle en tant qu’amis mais ils pensent surtout a Maria. 
Aussit6t, cependant, l’esprit religieux que les anime leur fait chercher la 
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consolation dans la foi et la priére. Quant a Maria, l’acceptation de l’épreuve 
ne s’opéve pas sans un grand bolevevsement cde son dame’ un instant, méme, 
elle est tentée de se révolter. Elle souffre, et sa douleur est d’autant plus 
émouvante qu’elle est discréte et résignée. 


QUESTIONS 


1. a) Quelle nouvelle Eutrope apporte-t-il aux Chapdelaine? 

b) De quelle facon Eutrope s’y prend-il pour annoncer la terrible nouvelle? 
c) Quels sentiments son attitude révéle-t-elle? Montrez-le. 
2. a) Racontez briévement ce qui est arrivé a Francois Paradis. 

b) Les colons gardent-ils des illusions sur son sort? Justifiez votre opinion. 
3. Faites ressortir l’esprit de foi qui anime ces gens dans le malheur. 
4. a) Quelle derniére joie d'amour Maria a-t-elle éprouvée durant le récit 

d’Eutrope? 
b) De quelle facon accepte-t-elle l’épreuve? 
c) Dites ce qui nous émeut dans la description de sa douleur. 


Chapitre XI 


Devant la détresse de leur fille. les époux Chapdelaine se sentent inap‘es 
a lui procurer le réconfort moral dont elle aurait tant besoin: aussi décident- 
ils d’avoir recours 4 Monsieur le Curé. A cette occasion, l’auteur nous préserte 
un prétre canadien dans une partie du réle qu’il joue auprés de ses ouailles. 
Cette présentation a soulevé beaucoup de critiques et l’on a reproché 4 Hémon 
de n’avoir pas su faire ressortir tout le caractére sacerdotal du prétre. Ce 
portrait est réaliste, sans doute, mais il ne monte pas le type du prétre 
canadien: il est celui d’un individu. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Pourquoi Samuel Chapdelaine conduit-il sa fille a4 1a messe? 
2. Comment l’auteur analyse-t-il le chagrin de Maria? 
3. Quelle remarque l’auteur fait-il sur le réle du prétre canadien? 
Est-elle juste? 
4. Quel est le point de vue du Curé sur le chagrin de Maria? Qu’en pensez- 
vous? 
Quelle critique faites-vous de cette présentation d’un prétre canadien par 
Hémon? 


ou 


Chapitre XII 


Ce chapitre est un long plaidoyer en faveur de la vie a la ville, fondé sur 
la comparaison de ce mode de vie a celui de la campagne. Le plaidoyer lui- 
méme est préparé par l’analyse de l’échec des immigrants francais qui ont tenté 
de s’établir parmi les colons du lac St-Jean. 

Il est tout juste que, dans ce chapitre, le réle principal revienne a Lorenzo 
Surprenant; le jeune homme, en effet, est revenu au Canada, dans l’intention 
expresse de renouveler sa cour auprés de Maria. Son oncle lui en foucnit 
lYoceasion en organisant une veillée ot il a invité les Chapdelaine. La, une 
discussion s’éléve au cours de laquelle Lorenzo ne craint pas d’exprime: son 
dédain pour la vie a la campagne. Le lendemain, il se rend chez les Chapde- 
laine. Dans une entrevue avec Maria, il se fait plus pressant, lui représente 
les avantages de la vie a la ville et lui propose le mariage. Maria ne reste pas | 
insensible 4 cette cour mais elle ne prend pas de décision. 
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QUESTIONS: 


1. Faites voir les grandes divisions de ce chapitre. 

2. Quel est le but de la veillée au point de vue de l’action dans le roman? 

3. Pour quelles raisons les Francais échouent-ils dans leur projet? 

4. a) Quel est le but de Lorenzo Surprenant lorsqu’il fait son discours? 
b) Quelle opinion émet-il sur le travail de la terre? Qu’en pensez-vous? 
c) Décrivez l’effet de son discours. 

5. a) De quelle facon la visite que Lorenzo rend a Maria s’enchaine-t-elle avec 

le discours de la veille? 

b) Quels avantages de la vie a la ville fait-il ressortir? 
c) Que pensez-vous de sa facon de décrire cette vie a la ville? 

6. a) Montrez que Maria ne reste pas insensible aux paroles de Lorenzo. 
b) Pourquoi Maria ne prend-elle pas de décision? 

7. a) Quelles qualit‘s personnelles trouvez-vous 4 Lorenzo Surprenant? 
(b) Maria serait-elle heureuse si elle épousait Lorenzo? Justifiez. 


Chapitre XIII 


Aprés la cour de Lorenzo, Maria doit subir celle d’Eutrope. Il est intéressant 
de noter les différences entre les deux prétendants et de saisir leur personnalité. 
Cette double sollicitation provoque chez Maria un conflit intérieur. Elle doit 
prendre une décision; cependant aucun des deux jeunes hommes ne lui inspire 
d’amour. Enfin, elle semble opter pour la vie avec Lorenzo. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Pourquoi Eutrope se présente-t-il chez Maria, le dimanche aprés-midi? 
2. Décrivez l’attitude et les sentiments d’Eutrope? Comparez-les 4a ceux de 
Lorenzo. 
Par quels arguments Eutrope tente-t-il de convaincre Maria? 
Quelle réponse obtient-il d’elle? 
5. a) Quelle décision Maria prend-elle, enfin? 

b) Quelles réflexions l’ont guidée dans son choix? 

c) Avez-vous l’impression que cette décision est définitive? 

Justifiez. 


> 


Chapitre XIV 


Alors que Maria semble avoir pris une décision, un événement inattendu 
vient lui en faire remettre l’exécution. Un autre malheur s’abat sur la famille 
Chapdelaine: la mére meurt aprés quelques jours de maladie. L’auteur en 
tire un récit émouvant, d’une humanité intense, sans grands effets dramatiques, 
ou la foi consolatrice vient tempérer la douleur qui n’en est pas moins vive 
pour étre simple et muette et qui se traduit toute dans le dévouement le plus 
absolu au se:vice de la malade. Hémon aborde le théme de la maladie et de la 
mort pour essayer d’en dégager la signification dans l’esprit de ces colons 
défricheurs; il observe leur attitude, leur réaction; il étudie de nouveaux 
réles: ceux du médecin savant, du remmancheur humble et du _ prétre, 
dispensateur de la grace du salut. Enfin, ici, comme partout dans le reste du 
roman, Hémon a soin d’accorder l’atmosphére du récit et la description de la 
nature extérieure. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Quel est le but de ce chapitre a) quant a l'étude des mceurs b) quant a 
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Vaction? 

Indiquez les grandes divisions de ce chapitre. 

Décrivez la réaction premiére des Chapdelaine devant la maladie de la meére. 

Montrez comment l’auteur fait ressortir l’ignorance et la simplicité des 

colons en face de la maladie. Qu’en pensez-vous? 

Par contre, cette ignorance n’a d’égale que le dévouement pour la malade. 

Prouvez-le. 

6. Comparez le médecin et le remmancheur aux points de vue: 1) science, 
2) attitude, 3) confiance qu’ils inspirent. 

7. Faites ressortir le réle que joue la religion dans l’épreuve. 

8. Donnez des examples pour faire voir que l’auteur accorde l’'atmospheére 
et la description de la nature extérieure. 


- Ww Nh 


uw 


Chapitres XV et XVI 


L’événement de la mort de la mére Chapdelaine ne résout pas le probleme 
auquel avait a faire face Maria depuis la visite de Lorenzo. Un moment 
oublié, ce probléme, se pose maintenant d’une facon plus aigué. Dans 
l'atmosphére quasi-sacrée de la “veillée au corps”, Maria réfléchit; elle entend 
les visiteurs d’abord, puis, son pére dans un long discours, faire l’éloge de 
la disparue et elle songe: Comme on connait mal ses gens”. Tout de méme, 
elle reste a demi-convaincue. Alors, s’éléve de sa conscience ce que l’auteur 
appelle “des voix”: celle du pays, celle de la langue, celle de la race enfin, 
qui viennent, comme autant de vagues, battre contre son désir de s’en aller 
et de céder a la fascination des villes merveilleuses. A la fin, elle 
voit clair; sa décision est faite: elle restera. Plus tard, au printemps, quand 
Eutrope lui demande si elle désire toujours partir, elle se confirme dans sa 
décision en acceptant d’épouser Eutrope, “le printemps d’aprés ce printemps-ci, 
quand les hommes reviendront du bois pour les semailles”. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Donnez un titre au chapitre et indiquez-en les principales divisions 

2. Comment l’auteur fait-il ressortir le respect qu’inspire la mort? 

3. Faites le portrait de la disparue d’aprés l’éloge qu’en font: a) les visiteurs 
b) le pére Chapdelaine. 

4. Pourquoi Samuel Chapdelaine fait-il des confidences 4a sa fille? 

5. Quel effet ce récit a-t-il sur Maria? 

6. Expliquez le fait des trois voix entendues par Maria: 

a) dot viennent-elles? 

b) identifiez-les. 

c) résumez les arguments que chacune d’elles représente. 

d) décrivez-en l’effet sur Maria. 

Pour quelles raisons le 15iéme chapitre est-il le plus important de tous les 

chapitres? 

8. La description de la nature extérieure et l’'atmosphére du récit s’accordent 
bien. Donnez-en des exemples. 

9. Appréciez la facon dont Eutrope demande et obtient la main de Maria 

10. Que pensez-vous du dénouement de ce roman? 

(a suivre) 


J. M. Tessier 
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DIE VERSCHWUNDENE MINIATUR 


Continuous Prose Passages 
(continued) 


Chapter 7 


Mr. Kiilz was all muddled up so he did not understand why Irene had not 
told him that there were two miniatures. He did not know that both had 
been deposited in the vault of a Copenhagen bank, because it was too risky 
to show the genuine one at exhibitions, Mr. Struve said to Miss Triibner: “It 
is absolutely none of my business, but I should like very much to know 
why you gave Mr. Kiilz the copy”. Then Irene explained everything. 

“When I read the announcement that objets d’art had disapperred, I 
knew I was trapped. I believed I was being watched and I hit upon the idea of 
asking Mr. Kiilz for help. We were observed in front of the hotel, on the bench 
in the park and at the station. When I pressed the little package into his hand, 
a dozen spies were lingering there. Mr. Kiilz was robbed and fortunately the 
gang is convinced that it has the genuine miniature. 

Mr. Kiilz promised to go back to his compartment and converse pleasantly. 
When he was about to look for his cigar case in the suitcase, the others 
sat there, as if thunderstruck. Then they handed him cigars and cigarettes 
and he told them that they were extremely kind. In his opinion, they were all 
charming people, except the the scoundrel who had cheated him with the 
customs inspection. 

Chapter 8 


On the ferry the man called Rudi lay in a deck chair and seemed 
to be asleep. Irene Triibner shook him and told him that Kiilz had met the 
man with the white beard and the dark glasses in Copenhagen the evening 
before. Kiilz then told him of his acquaintance with a man named Storm, 
with whom he had drunk some “Schnaps”, and with other friendly men whom 
he had met in the compartment on the train. All had offered him cigars 
and cigarettes. Rudi Struve could no longer remain serious. He laughed out 
loud. Then he told a story that sounded like a fairy-tale. The chief characters 
in the story were a respectable man who had gone to a strange city, a 
beautiful princess and a band of thieves. The whole story of the miniature 
which had been stolen from Kiilz’ suitcase by a thief dressed as a customs 
officer was contained in the so-called fairy-tale. At last Kiilz understood. His 
face became fiery red and he clenched his fists. He snatched up his cane and 
started towards the stairs. He would have gone back to the train compartment 
to strike the scoundrel dead if Rudi Struve and Miss Triibner had not forbidden 
him. 

Now the German coastline came in sight. Kiilz decided to get off at 
Warnemiinde where the train left the ferry. 


Chapter 9 


In Warnemiinde the train left the steamer and was soon travelling 
through fields and villages once more. The white bearded gentleman with 
dark glasses was seated in a second-class compartment, where he awaited 
news from his gang. After a time a little man with protruding ears came 
through the corridor in the train. When the old gentleman noticed the little 
fellow, they met at the end of the coach where the chief learned that all three 
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had disappeared from the train. This was bad news indeed for the gangsters. 
The chief now ordered his men to get off the train at Rostock and meet him 
at the hotel Blucher. It is unnecessary to state that the suitcase lay on the 
chief’s knees, as he drove to the hotel in a taxi. 

Meanwhile Miss Triibner, Mr Kiilz and Struve were enjoying a rest at a 
hotel in Warnemiinde and were making arrangements to travel to Berlin on 
the following day. For entertainment that evening they decided to attend a 
costume-ball. To be sure Struve was an excellent dancer and after a number 
of waltzes and tangos in which Papa Kiilz took no interest, it was decided to take 
the old fellow home to bed. When they were about to leave, Kiilz became 
aware of a package on the table in front of him. It was the same package that 
was stolen from him on the ferry boat. Of course it was the false miniature. 
There was a letter beside the box which explained how the thieves discovered that 
they had the wrong art object and were now following our three heroes once 
more. They were certain that Irene Triibner had the real miniature with her. 
Irene was cold and frightened. 


Chapter 10 


At the ball things were getting merrier and merrier. Rudi Struve kept 
looking nervously towards the door. Miss Triibner asked the two men to leave the 
dance-hall before it was too late. However, the latter would not leave her 
there alone. Besides, the hall was probably surrounded by thieves. 

Then Storm, Achtel and the whole gang crowded through the door — and 
the next moment the light went out! At first most people took that for a 
bright idea of the management, but when they heard glass and furniture 
breaking they shouted for help. When it became light again Papa Kulz was 
standing in the midst of the “earthquake”, like a god of vengeance. In his huge 
fist he was holding the leg of a chair. All the robbers were gone. Un- 
fortunately, the miniature had also vanished from Irene Triibner’s handbag. 
Then they discovered that Rudi Struve was also gone! The thieves had probably 
taken him along with them. Finally two police-sergeants appeared, and old 
Mr. Kulz and pretty Miss Triibner accompanied them to the police-station in 
Warnemiinde. 

Chapter 11 


The six taxis were roaring back to Rostock. In the last sat the white- 
bearded gentleman. He had taken off his dark glasses and held a gun in his 
hand ready to shoot at the tires of a pursuing auto. In the first sat Storm, 
Achtel and Karsten and the man who looked like a prize fighter. 

In the meantime, in the Warnemiinde police station Miss Triibner and the 
master butcher had told their stories and Herr Kiilz had concluded with an 
exact description of Storm, Achtel, Horn and the others. During the report 
to tne police Irene Triibner’s boss telephoned to offer a 10,000 Mark reward for 
the recovery of the miniature. The copy was to remain in the possession of 
Herr Kilz as a souvenir of his Danish adventure. 

Professor Horn was the first to reach Lieblich’s gin shop. He told the others 
they were to part in order to evade the police and to arrive at a meeting-place 
in Berlin on Tuesday. In conclusion, he demanded the packet. No one had the 
miniature. It had disappeared. 

Chapter 12 


Professor Horn was talking with Karsten when the telephone rang. He took 
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off the receiver and said, “Hello”. He listened to the information (plural) 
which was given him and hung up. Then he called Father Liebling’s gin shop 
and asked for Mr. Storm. He told him that the young man had disappeared 
and with him, probably the miniature. Since all boarders had already been 
informed, he thought that Rudi must have gone to Berlin. Then there was a 
knock at the door. Both men started but it was only the chambermaid with 
a letter from Holbein. 

In the meantime, Irene and Kiilz were (sich befinden) with the Chief of 
Detectives in Rostock. Kiilz swore that the letter was doing the young man 
an injustice and that Rudi was a respectable man. 

Then the police official said, “I should like to ask you to go to Berlin by 
the next train and place yourselves at the disposal of the Berlin police 
headquarters”. 

Chapter 13 

The bus, laden with about two dozen men, was travelling south-west. The 
passengers were wearing false beards and paper caps and held balloons. They 
were supposed to be members of the Rostock card club. 

Behind the driver sat Professor Horn. Now he was cleanshaven. Whenever 
the bus reached a village, he shouted, “You must act gayer”. They were 
following a young man in a rented car. 

In the meantime, the real Rudi Struve was telling the Berlin chief of detectiv- 
es that he had not been in Copenhagen yesterday but in Bautzen. You see 
(nimlich) he had wanted to visit an actress but she had another friend 
for the evening, so he had gone away without speaking to her. Unfortunately, 
he could suggest nobody who could swear that he had been in Berlin that 
day before, as he was alone all the time and was composing a symphony. He 
could not understand why the detective attached so much importance to the 
fact that he was not in Bautzen but in Copenhagen. 


Chapter 14 


Paulig did his utmost. After ten minutes they saw the gray Opal and 
the professor drew his revolver. But the car disappeared behind a bend and 
Paulig had to apply the brakes on the curve. Suddenly they saw, scarcely 
fifty meters ahead of them, the gray Opal standing on the side of the road. 
Rudi had got out and was talking with a policeman who was leaning on a 
bicycle. The robbers had to rush past. Only behind the next curve did Paulig 
slow down. They waited for Rudi, who soon appeared. Alongside pedalled 
the policeman. Rudi drove past but the policeman stopped and asked for 
Paulig’s driver’s license. 

In the Berlin police headquarters the chief had Mr. Struve brought in. 
Irene and Kiilz began to laugh heartily for the small, stout composer was 
by no means their own Rudi. Apparently somebody had made use of the name 
and address of the composer. The chief told them that they were to hold 
themselves at his disposal. 

(to be continued) 


MAKE SURE ALL YOUR COLLEAGUES SUBSCRIBE i 
TO THE “REVIEW”! 
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NEW OXFORD 


French Readers 


Exciting stories of France and the exploits of notable Frenchmen 
past and present. Each of these illustrated readers is graded and 
includes exercises on the stories (phrases, idioms, and vocabulary; 
and grammar and free composition). 
Grade X-XI (Second and Third Years 
LES TROIS AVEUGLES ET AUTRES CONTES 

A collection of stories taken from medieval fables. 

LE TRESOR DE M. TOUPIE 
Some French teenagers search through Brittany and the Pyrenees 
for two million francs. 

TROIS EXPLORATEURS 


The adventures and accomplishments of the three explorers 
Robert de la Salle (North America), René Caillié (Africa) and 
Jean Baptiste Charcot (Antarctica). 


Grade XII 
TROIS HEROS 
The exploits of Jean Bart, Georges Guynemer, and General 


Leclerc. 
LIBERTE, LIBERTE CHERIE 


A chapter from the story of the French Resistance movement 
during the Second World War. 

MARAOUNA DU BAMBASSOU 
Adventures of a French girl in West Africa from the novel 
by René Guillot. 

Grade XIII 

LES CHEVALIERS DE L’AIR 

Stories of French achievements in the history of aviation. 


EN MARGE DES TEMPS MODERNES 
Biographies of the inventors of moving pictures, the radio, and of 
the philanthropic founder of a Paris department store. 

LES SOUS-SOLS DE FRANCE 
Norbert Casteret’s story of daring adventures, and an account 
of the Paris Métro. 
Each 75c less discount. 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Oxford 480 UNIVERSITY AVENUE 
TORONTO 2 





ITEMS OF INTEREST 


NORTH TORONTO C.I. LEADS 
With Special Course in the Russian Language 


The Russian course at North Toronto Collegiate is being introduced 
at the Grade 10 level. Of the fifty-odd applicants, nineteen were chosen. 
These students were chosen on the basis of their scholastic achievement. 
An average of 75% or over was required and those with special ability 
in language were given first consideration. 

The Russian course in its first year at North Toronto is of an ex- 
perimental nature and it was felt that it would be necessary to restrict 
the class to a fairly small group of above-average students in view of the 
fact that Russian is an “extra” and, as yet, not recognized as a Senior 
Matriculation paper acceptable for University entrance. The Department 
of Slavic Studies at the University of Toronto has agreed, however, that 
students completing successfully a three year programme of Russian at 
the High School level will be considered as having completed requirements 
for the first year University programme in Russian. In addition to this 
encouragement, the Slavic Studies Department has offered to give us 
whatever assistance it can and will be supplying us with tapes and records 
from time to time. 

I have been asked frequently what we hope to achieve. On concluding 
their course, our students can be expected to converse in Russian, not 
with the fluency of their own language, but they will be capable of 
exchanging ideas. They will be able to transfer information from one 
language to the other, either English to Russian or Russian to English. 
They should be able to read fairly easily, and to write and express them- 
selves with some accuracy. With this training they will possess the key 
to valuable technical, scientific, agricultural, medical information and 
the like, so much of which today lies locked in Russian journals. 


Helen Cox — Home and School Bulletin 


WATERLOO CONFERENCE A SUCCESS 


The 1958 Fall Conference of the O.M.L.T.A., which was held at Waterloo 
College on Saturday, October 25, was an outstanding success. In spite of the 
inclement weather, there were about 350-400 moderns teachers in attendance 
— a number from as far away as Toronto and Windsor! Great interest was 
shown in Prof. Trethewey’s address on the preliminary evaluation of the two 
experimental papers in Upper School French; in Miss Bonnie Gordon’s account 
of her Grade XIII course at Neuchatel, Switzerland, in M. Roger Lapointe’s 
talk on “The Organization of Group Tours”; in Mr. Casaubon’s Demonstration 
Lesson in Grade XI French Authors and in Prof. Thibault’s illuminating paper 
on “Les Etudes Classiques dans la Province de Québec”. Following the stimulat- 
ing session, the guests were treated to a delicious Pennsylvania Dutch dinner 
consisting primarily of Rippe (Rippen), Gemiis’ (Gemiise), Salat and Schnitzpie. 
After the luncheon Prof. Collin’s penetrating analysis of contemporary French- 
Canadian authors was enjoyed by all. The Waterloo Committee, under the 
chairmanship of Prof. J. B. Sanders and Mr. J. Alvin Boyd, are to be highly 
commended for their splendid work of organization. 
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VOYEZ, VOYEZ! 


A NEW PRINTING IS NOW AVAILABLE OF COMME IL 


VOUS PLAIRA, A FRENCH READER FOR GRADE 11 
list $1.35 


BY M. SNIDERMAN, B.A., B.PAED., WHO IS NOW PRE- 


Lorne Park Secondary School 


new 


PARING A GRADE 12 READER, VIGNETTES, TO BE 


PUBLISHED IN SPRING THIS YEAR NELSON’S 
91 Wellington Street West, Toronto 1 


SS 
RUSSIAN LANGUAGE ENROLMENT TRIPLES 

Sputnik has had one very dramatic effect on the University of Toronto campus 

Nearly 350 students have enrolled with the department of Slavic Studies 
this year for classes in Russian. This compares with only 120 a year ago. 

Part of the explanation for the increase is that Russian is being made 
available to more courses than it has in the past—in particular, to the new 
general science course. However, the department is convinced that the 
principle reason is the increasing importance of Russia in world affairs. 

The sudden increase has also caused an unanticipated teaching problem, for 
there is a student-to-staff ratio of 50 to one. Toronto now leads all Canadian 
universities in the number of students studying Russian. 

Varsity News, November, 1958. 


CBC RADIO PRESENTS 
Stories in French 


read by GERARD ARTHUR 


January 3 : LA PARURE by Guy de Maupassant 

January 10: LA BARRIQUE D’AMONTILLADO by Edgar Allan Poe 
January 17: MATEO FALCONE by Prosper Mérimée 

January 24: L’ELIXIR DU REV. PERE GAUCHER by Alphonse Daudet 


TRANS-CANADA NETWORK — 12.15 p.m. E.S.T. 
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A LETTER FROM INDIA 
Department of English, 
Panjab University, 
Hoshiarpur (India) 


Dear Dr. Klinck, November 20, 1958 


Thank you very much for your letter of November 6. I am sorry I couldn’t 
reply earlier as I had gone to Delhi to direct a seminar on “Recent Trends in 
Contemporary Fiction”. 

I am grateful to you for accepting my paper on Bergson & Proust for public- 
ation in the CMLR. Since I intend collecting all my published papers (in Notes 
& Queries, Modern Language Quarterly, Modern Language Notes, Modern 
Philology, The Journal of Aesthetics & Art Criticism, English Studies, The 
Research Bulletin, etc.) into a single volume by the middle of 1959. 

I was very much interested to know that you are at present working on 
a scientific-adventure story against Indian background. I shall certainly consider 
it a privilege to offer you whatever assistance I am capable of. I shall soon 
be sending you a copy of INDIA (a reference book on my country, containing 
useful information under various heads: Social, Economic, Political, Literary, 
etc. 1958 edition: up-to-date), plus a couple of other useful pamphlets. If you 
need anything else, kindly don’t hesitate to call on me. We Indians have 
a special regard for Canada. (Incidentally, your Prime Minister, Mr. Diefenbaker, 
is here these days and he has already captivated the hearts of many Indians.) 


With every good wish, 
Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) Shiv K. Kumar 
PS. I have also instructed the Puniab University Librarian to apply for 
regular enrolment as subscriber to CMLR. I was introduced to your “Review” 
through the PMLA. I am recommending your journal to a couple of other 
institutions as well. 





LA STYLISTIQUE FRANCAISE 


Eight Lectures (in French) by GERALD ANTOINE, Professeur d’His- 
toire de la Langue Francaise 4 la Sorbonne. Visiting Professor at 
University College. 


Each THURSDAY in January and February 
Room 11, University College — 4-5 p.m. 


These lectures, part of a graduate course in the Department of 
Romance Languages and Literatures, are open to all graduate students 
and to teachers in the University and Secondary Schools. 


The lectures in January will be of a general nature, including a 
discussion of imagery. In February, theory will be applied in explica- 
tions de textes, based on prose and poetry by Gérard de Nerval and 

| Baudelaire. 
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Forthcoming French Texts 
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CARNET DE VOYAGE | 
By L. Clark Keating. This is an elementary 
reader about two young men and their 
travels by automobile through France, Lux- 
embourg, Belgium and Switzerland. The 
dialogues and descriptions are carefully 
graded throughout with exercises aimed to 
develop the _ student’s vocabulary. The 
various aspects of French life and customs 
presented are entertaining and informative. | 


To be published in Spring 


ele 


POINTS DE VUE 

By Oscar A. Haac, William A. Strozier, and 
William S. Willis. In a thoroughly new de- 
parture among French readers, this text con- 
| sists of varied selections drawn in time 
from the 17th century to the present. They 
are arranged according to the increasing 
complexity of the ideas presented, and are 
grouped under the categories of imagination, 
interpretation, love, ideology, intelligence, 

reality and the ideal. 
To be published in Spring 


ejiile 


LA COMMUNALE 


By Jean L’Hote. Edited by Robert W. Tor- 
rens and James B. Sanders. This text edition 
of a popular novel has been prepared for 
intermediate French students. It is an 
amusing and sympathetic story of life in 
a provincial town as seen through the eyes 
of a nine-year old boy. The language is 
simple, yet interesting. An _ introduction, 
drills, questions and vocabulary are pro- 
vided. Paperback. 

To be published in Spring | 


elie | 


APPLETON - CENTURY -CROFTS, INC. 
35 WEST 32ND STREET 
NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 








MATERIAL FOR EXAMINATIONS 


Assembled by Doris Schissler 


GRADE IX FRENCH MARCH, 1959 


(Le francais vivant, lessons 1-9) 














1. Mettez l'article défini (le, la; 1’, les) devant les noms: ; 
(1) —+—— murs; (2) ~—<—= éléves; (3) —44— robe; (4) —““— 
plafond. 
2. Mettez l'article indéfini (un, une, des) devant les noms: 
(1) ——_{ papier; (2) ~—+“< maison; (3) Je écoles; (4) 
soeur. 
3. Ecrivez au pluriel: 
(1) J’ai le livre. 
(2) Es-tu un éléve? 
4. Conjuguez les verbes suivants au présent. Traduisez la premiére personne 
du singulier en anglais: 
(1) rester; (2) avoir; (3) écouter. 
5. (a) Mettez a la forme interrogative en employant “est-ce que”: 
(1) Le chien remue la queue. 
(2) Il est dans le jardin. 
(b) Mettez a la forme interrogative sans “est-ce que”: 
(1) Elles sont a l’école. 
(2) Vous portez des livres 
(3) Il regarde le vase. 
(c) Mettez a la forme négative: { 
(1) Ils sont sur le banc. j 
(2) C’est la sceur de Richard. j 
(3) Admirez-vous les chats? 
(4) Crie-t-il dans le jardin? 
(5) Est-ce que je retourne? 
6. Ecrivez en francais: 
(1) Do you walk? { 
(2) They are arriving. 
(3) Is she speaking? 
(4) Has he? i 
(5) I am staying. 
7. Ecrivez en toutes lettres: 
(1) 13 livres (2) 12 garcons 
(3) 20 tables (4) 5 enfants 
(5) 18 éléves 
8. Remplacez le tiret par une préposition. 
(1) Marie est la porte. 
(2) Le chien est ——————— I'école. 
(3) La cahier est —— — le pupitre. 
9. Remplacez les tirets par le mot convenable: 
Voici la famille Duval. 
Paul est le ——-——————— de Mme Duval et Marie est la ————————- dee 
Mme Duval. 
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Remplacez le tiret par un pronom: 





(1) Ow sont les classes? —-——————- sont a l’école. 
(2) Ou est la régle? —-—————— est sur le bureau. 
(3) Qu’est-ce que c’est? est un livre. 


(4) Est-ce que le professeur parle? —-—————— parle bien. 


11. Répondez en francais aux questions suivantes: 
(1) Comment vous appelez-vous? 
(2) Quel age avez-vous? 
(3) Ou sont les pupitres? 
(4) Comment allez-vous aujourd’hui? 
(5) Qui est devant la classe? 


12. Remplacez le tiret par du, de la, de 1’, des: 








(1) la maison parents. 
(2) la mére ————————- enfant. 
(3) le livre ——-———_ pé re. 


13. Remplacez le tiret par au, a la, a 1’, aux: 
(1) Nous arrivons salle de classe. 
(2) Je reste ———————. maison. 
(3) Marie donne les cadeaux 








—— enfants. 


14. Traduisez en francais: 
(1) Who is shouting? It is Marie. She is in front of the house. 
(2) We are talking to a pupil. Here is a teacher too. 
(3) I am carrying some notebooks. Where are Louise’s pen and pencil? 
(4) The girl’s brother is in a hurry to-day. 
(5) The boys are looking at the big red car. 
(6) Do you walk much? Yes. 


15. (a) Divisez en syllabes: 
tableau, pupitre. 


(b) Dans la phrase suivante trouvez (in the following sentence find): 
(1) un exemple du son [el]. 
(2) un exemple du son [k]. 
(3) un exemple du son [z]. 


Ils ont quatre chats et cinq chiens. 


16. Nommez: 
(1) deux grandes villes de la France. 
(2) deux grands fleuves de la France. 
Marks: 4 plus 4 plus 4 plus 9 plus 2 plus 3 plus 5 plus 5 plus 5 plus 3 plus 2 


plus 4 plus 10 plus 3 plus 3 plus 25 (4 plus 4 plus 5 plus 4 plus 5 plus 3) 
plus 2 plus 3 plus 4 100. 


GRADE X FRENCH MARCH, 1959 


(Parlez-vous francais, lessons 1-38) 


1. (1) Ecrivez cing vers (lines) de “O Canada”; commencez aprés “O Canada, 
terre de nos aieux!” 


(2) Ecrivez cing lignes de “Ma Normandie”; commencez aprés “Sous le beau 
ciel de notre France”. 
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2. 


4. 


5. 





Remplacez les tirets par la forme correcte des verbes: 


(a) au présent: (b) au passé indéfini: 
(1) faire (vous)! ........ ) (i) rendre @ ........) 
(2) aller (ils “@?..X%.) (2) arriver (elles ........) f 
(3) choisir (nous’.......... ) (3) finir (vous ........ ) | 
(4) dire (elle) .~.. We (4) entrer (nous ....... ) 
(c) au futur (négatif) (d) a Vimparfait: 
(1) étre (nous) baal (1) chanter (il ae 
(2) entrer (je ..... ey (2) avoir (je cease 
(3) s’approcher (vous .. ) (3) attendre ‘elles 5 Sena 
(4) remplir (tu ........) (4) écouter (vous ..... ) 


(e) au conditionnel: 
(1) trouver (nous nie ) 


(2) aller (je . ) 
(3) punir (vous 0 | 
(4) dire (elle 55 ) 


“J’explique ma lecon a la jeune fille” 

(1) Mettez cette phrase au pluriel. 

(2) Mettez cette phrase a l’interrogatif. 
(3) Mettez cette phrase a l’impératif (2e personne, singulier). i 
(4) Mettez cette phrase au négatif. 

(5) Conjuguez cette phrase (huit lignes) 


Nommez en francais et en anglais: 
(1) trois animaux (2) trois parties du corps (3) trois fruits (4) trois choses 
a manger (5) de la vaisselle (trois choses) (6) 21, 80, 16. 


Ecrivez en francais: 


(a) (1) in the shade (6) to go to school 
(2) to burst out laughing (7) full of milk | 
(3) to pay a visit to (8) how many hats 
(4) without stopping (9) he apologizes 


(5) so-called 10) to go fishing 


(b) Ecrivez en anglais: 
(1) hier soir (6) étre en retard 
(2) a peu prés (7) faire des emplettes 
(3) a la livraison (8) il n’y a pas de quoi 
(4) et avec cela (9) pas du tout 
(5) par ici (10) d’ordinaire 


Traduisez en francais: 

(1) John has taken his bicycle to go to the country. 

(2) Juliette liked this photograph but she chose that photograph 
(3) They crossed the street, and looked at the house. 

(4) There are many hens and turkeys in the courtyard of our farm. 
(5) The benches are hard. Are there any cushions? 


7. Traduisez en francais les mots entre parenthéses et copiez les phrases. 


(1) Le professeur (enters) la classe (at 8 o’clock). 
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(2) Il (is going to see) (the subway). 
(3) Donnez-moi (a pair of gloves) et une robe (if you please). 
(4) Voici (an easy lesson) et (an interesting book). 

(5) M. Leduc parle (to the man) et (to the woman). 


8. Ecrivez en francais: 
(1) (ki a truve trwa li:vr?]. 
(2) 2 mots qui ont le son [el. 
(3) 1 jour de la semaine qui a le son [temps] 
(4) 1 jour de la semaine qui a le son [k] 
(5) It is cold. 
It is raining. 
It is the 8th of August. 
It is the ‘lst of April. 


Marks: A=10 plus 10 (20 divide by 2) plus 10 plus 18 plus 10 (20 divide by 2) 
plus 20 plus 10 plus 12 = 125 
B (questions cn “French Reader for Beginners”) 25 

Total: 125 plus 25 vlus 25 (term work) 150 x2/3=—100 


GRADE XI FRENCH MARCH,1959 
(Cours Moyen I” lesson 1-9 and “Lisons Donc” pp. 17-52) 


A. Grammar 


1. Ecrives les verbes suivants 4 la personne et au temps indiqués: 
1. au présent: ils: aller, connaitre, appeler. 
2. au passé indéfini: nous: aller, venir, recevoir. 
3. au futur: elles: étre, venir, voir. 

au passé défini: il: prendre, écrire, faire. 

a l’impératif: 2e personne du pluriel: avoir, dire, faire. 


oe 


2. Ecrivez ces phrases en remplacant les mots soulignés par des pronoms: 
1. Donnez-vous les pommes aux garcons? 
2. Il ira sans Héléne. 

3. Marie et sa mére sont en ville. 

4, Jeanne va chez ses parents. 

5. N’avez-vous pas de sceurs? 

6. Qui est-ce? Ce sont Marie et Suzanne. 
7. Cette plume est a son frére. 

8. Expliquez-moi la régle. 

9. Donnez-moi de l’encre. 

10. Je les vois, Robert et sa cousine. 
11. N’envoyez pas la photo @ Marie. 

12. Voulez-vous manger le gateau. 


3. Ecrivez les dix vers (lines) qui suivent ces vers-ci: 
Maitre Corbeau, sur un arbre perché, 
Tenait en son bec un fromage. 
Maitre Renard, par l’odeur alléché, 
Lui tint 4 peu prés ce langage: 
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4. Traduisez: 


1. The doctor and I were reading peacefully, according to our custom, 
when a thief entered the cottage. 

2. I shall speak to him after he has finished his lesson. 

3. (Come as soon as you are ready. 

4. The students had just spoken to the old lady. 

5. Go and get it. 

6. In my opinion, the stranger is as young as she. 

7. These horses are the best in the town. I sold them yesterday. 

8. I know Hamilton very well. He and I went there last year. 


Mettez au passé indéfini. Ecrivez toute la phrase. 


1. Elle arrive dans la salle de classe. 
2. Quelle maison achéte-t-il? 

3. Voici les robes que vous regardez 
4. Il se léve de bonne heure. 

5. Maman entre dans la cuisine. 


Répondez, par des phrases complétes, aux questions suivantes: 
1. A quelle heure avez-vous commencé cet examen? 

2. Quel jour du mois sommes-nous? (jour et mois) 

3. Qu’avez-vous mangé pour le diner? (trois choses) 

4. Combien font neuf fois neuf? 

5. Que fait un facteur? 


Traduisez les mots entre parenthéses. Copiez toute la phrase 

1. La fille (proud) a beaucoup d’exercices (to do). 

2. Il commence (to sing). 

3. (The cabbages) sont dans (the holes) que vous avez (made) 
4. Il parle francais (better) que this) petite qimrt Fh y. 

5. Les chemises seront bientot (dry). I] attend (impatiently) 


B. Authors and Sight (Ecrivez des réponses complétes) 


Les Péches 

1. Pourquoi la femme d'Herbelot ne pouvait-elle pas accompagner son mari 
au bal? 

2. Ow a-t-il mis les péches qu’il avait prises? 

3. Comment la danseuse choisissait-elle un danseur? 


Le chapeau vengeur. 


1. Décrivez le chapeau de la dame dans cette histoire. (deux choses) 
2. Pourquoi ’homme est-il sorti du théatre pendant la piéce? 
3. Quelles sont les deux choses qu'il a offertes a la jeune ouvriére? 


La Loterie 


1. Comment savez-vous que Duvernois n’était pas un bon employé? 
(deux choses) 

2. Qu’allait-il faire s'il gagnait a la loterie? 

3. Pourquoi les autres employés l’invitaient-ils souvent chex eux? 

4. Combien d’argent Duvernois avait-il gagné a la loterie? 
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9. Lisez ce passage, puis répondez en anglais aux questions qui le suivent. 
Le sphinx était, selon les légendes anciennes, un monstre qui posait des 
questions difficiles 4 tous les voyageurs qui essayaient d’entrer dans la 
ville de Thébes. [1 les dévorait sous prétexte qu’ils ne pouvaient pas trouver 
de réponse a ses questions. Un homme, appelé Oedipe, décida de libére. 
Thébes de ce monstre, et il se présenta aux portes de la ville. 

“Quel est”, lui demanda le sphinx, “l’animal gui a quatre pieds le matin, 
deux a midi et trois le soir?” 

“C’est l'homme,” répondit Oedipe sans hésiter, “car dans son enfance il 
marche sur les pieds et sur les mains; arrivé a l’Age d’homme, c’est-a-dire 
au midi de sa vie, il marche sur ses deux pieds; mais quand il est vieux, 
c’est-a-dire au soir de sa vie, il s’appuie (leans) sur un baton”. Furieux, le 
sphinx alla se jeter dans la mer. 


1. OU trouve-t-on l’histoire du sphinx? 
2. Qu’est-ce que c’était que le sphinx? 
3. Qu’est-ce qu’il faisait aux voyageurs? 
4. Pourquoi faisait-il cela? 
5. Dans ce passage, qui essaie de répondre au sphinx? 
6. Quelle question le sphinx a-t-il posée? j 
7. Qu’est-ce que le matin de la vie d’un homme? i 
8. (Comment savez-vous que la réponse était correcte? 
9. Pourquoi a-t-on employé l’imparfait du verbe poser au commencement 

de ce passage? i 
10. Ecrivez, en francais, le contraire de difficile. i 


Marks: A (15+15+10+40+10 +10+10)+B (30+10)=150x2/3=100 


GRADE XII FRENCH COMPOSITION MARCH, 1959 
(Cours Moyen I, to lesson 22) 


1. Ecrivez a la droite la traduction francaise: 


1. He is meeting/you and me. 1. 
2. The water is warm. 2. 
3. He has/neither pen nor pencil. 3. 
4. I am already/sitting down. 4. 
5. He reads them all. 5. 
6. The cars resemble one another. 6. 
7. We came out of the house. 7. 
8. He is cold. 8. 
9. This book is yours. 9. 
10. It is foggy. 10. 


2. Ecrivez les verbes aux temps indiqués: 

1. je (sortir au présent de l’indicatif) —— 
nous (s’en aller au passé indéfini) 
(s’asseoir 4 l’impératif - 2iéme personne au singulier) 
vous (vouloir au futur) 
il (sourire a l’imparfait) 
ils (venir au présent du subjonctif) —— 





oar wn 
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7. je (recevoir a l’imparfait du subjonctif) 

8. nous (ouvrir au conditionnel) 

9. tu (mettre au plusqueparfait) —————+_ 
10. vous (lire au passé défini) 


3. Complétez ces phrases en francais: 

(Instead of going) a la messe, il regarde la pie. 
(After writing) la lettre, il est sorti. 

(By selling them) nous gagnerons de I'argent. 
(In order to pass) il faut bien étudier. 
(Some) des garcons m’accompagneront. 

(Does he know) la province de Québec? 

S’il (came), je lui donnerais un violon. 

(What a beautiful) chaise! 

C’est aujourd’hui le (eighteenth of) avril. 
(They would have stopped) la. 


SLENAAS WON 


~ 


4. Remplacez les tirets. s'il y a lieu, par des prépositions convenables: 


1. Il promet ——-——--_ le faire. 

2. ll l’invite —-—--- visiter l’école. 
3. Il l'empéche ———————————- sortir. 

4. Il me défend —-—-——-————- chanter. 
5. Il refuse —————--__ marcher. 


5. Donnez un synonyme de: 





1. vouloir patience 
2. coiteux —— 

3. indiquer —————__ 

4. l’édifice ——————___ 

5. le mariage ————————_-_— 


6. Remplacez le tiret par un mot convenable: 





1, Il est plus grand —————— son frére 

2. Les gants cofittent mille francs —————— — paire. 
3. Il portait une canne ——--————— la main. 

4. Voici quelque chose ——-——~— — intéressant. 

5. Je fais visite 4 leurs tantes et a (those) de Paul. 


Complétez les phrases suivantes: 

1. Elle joue (better). 

Quels livres avez-vous (read). 

Il est huit heures (in the evening). 

Il y a trois ans ——————————_ i] étudie le francais. 
Voici les livres avec 


O » & pe 





———_—— je joue. 


8. Ecrivez les adverbes qui correspondent aux adjectifs suivants: 





1. patient — -— 
2. affreux ———————_—_-—_ 
3. bruyant ————————_—— 
4. doux ————__—__ 

5. mauvais 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


Ecrivez le contraire de: 





en hiver Resicnicaenoa 
peu 
oublier\———_______—. 

avoir raison ————.-—..._. 





ee re 


empécher —_———————_ 


1. Remplacez le tiret ou le mot anglais par un pronom démonstratif: 


) 





(a) Aimez-vous cette robe-ci, ou 
(b) Voulez-vous (the one) que j’ai achetée” 





2. par un pronom interrogatif: 
(a) Avec (what) a-t-il coupé la viande? 
(b) (What) vous amuse? 

3. par un pronom possessif: 
(a) Ils ont lu nos livres et (yours) / 
(b) Il va a sa place et (to mine), 

4. par un pronom relatif: 
(a) Voila les choses ———t-—~—- nous avons trouvées, 
(b) Voila les livres ———“+“—=—_ nous avons besoin. 


Mettez au pluriel: 
1. Mon amie vient de rentrer 
2. Cette image-ci est dans le journal 


Définissez: (1) un prix. 
Un prix est 

(2) un marchand 

Un marchand est ...... 


Traduisez en francais les phrases ci-dessous: 


1. One will see’such stones/in France,/in Canada and in the United States. 

2. Look at that!/An orange peel/, a piece of chalk’/and several newspapers/ 
on the sewing machine! 

3 Will you look at/the photographs, please./Which ones/do you want? 
Those? 

4. You seem/to be very tired/this evening./Send for the doctor/at once./ 

5. If we had/gone/into the forest,/we should have,/seen/the little animals. 

6. Did Louis the fourteenth of France/own/a castle which/was worth 
seven thousand three hundred and ninety-five/pounds?/ 

7. He does not play the piano/it is true,/but he is a writer/and he 
succeeds/in doing/what he wishes. 


. Développez une des idées suivantes, en ajoutant environ 30 mots. 


1. Rentrée chez elle. Marie s'est écriée, “Je me sens si stupide!” 


2. Je me suis approché du vendeur 


Marks: 13 plus 10 plus 10 plus 5 plus 5 plus 5 plus 5 plus 5 plus 5 plus 8 plus 4 


plus 6 plus 38 plus 6 150 x 2/3 100 
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GRADE XIII FRENCH AUTHCRS MARCH, 1959 
1. Lisez le passage suivant et répondez en francais aux questions: 


“Septembre arriva, et la sécheresse bienvenue du temps des foins persista 
et devint une catastrophe. A en croire les Chapdelaine il n’y avait jamais eu 
de sécheresse comme celle-la, et chaque jour quelque raison nouvelle était 
suggérée, qui expliquait la sévérité divine. 

L’avoine et le blé jaunirent avant d’avoir atteint leur croissance: le soleil 
incessant brdila l’herbe et les regains de tréfle, et du matin au soir les vaches 
affamées beuglérent, la téte appuyée sur les clétures. II fallut les surveiller sans 
répit, car méme les maigres céréales encore sur pied tentaient cruellement 
leur faim, et pas un jour ne s’écoula sans que l'une d’elles ne brisat quelques 
pieux pour tenter de se rassasier dans le grain. 

Puis le vent tourna brusquement un soir, comme é€puisé par une constance 
si rare, et au matin la pluie tombait. Elle tomba irréguliérement pendant une 
semaine, et quand elle s’arréta et que le vent du nord-ouest recommenga a 
souffler, l’'automne était venu”. 


Quand a-t-on été content d’avoir une période de sécheresse? 

Pourquoi était-ce une catastrophe que cette sécheresse ait persisté? 
Pourquoi les vaches ont-elles beuglé toute la journée? 

Qu’est-ce que les vaches voulaient manger? 

Qu’est-ce qui les séparait des champs de grain? 

Quel changement de temps s’est fait avant que la pluie ne vint? 
Exprimez autrement: (a) @ en croire les Chapdelaine; (b) sans répit; (c) 
pour tenter de se rassasier; (d) brusquement; (e) épuisé. 


NOwVrhrwndr 


2. Répondez en francais aux questions suivantes sur “Maria Chapdelaine”. 


1. Ow est situé le pays de Maria Chapdelaine (la province — position a l’égard 

de la capitale de cette province) 

Mentionnez trois choses qu'il faut faire pour défricher la terre. 

En pensant a la nourriture des Canadiens francais, quelle est la soupe 

généralement servie? Quelle viande voulait Nazaire Larouche quand il a 

dit, “Votre cochon était-il ben maigre?” 

4. Mentionnez trois arbres de la forét du pays de Québec. 

5. Quelle était la plainte éternelle de madame Chapdelaine? 

6. Comment les Canadiens francais passent-ils le temps quand ils veillent 
chez leurs voisins? (deux choses) 

7. Décrivez Edwige Légaré. (trois choses au moins — apparence et naturel) 

8. Quelle est la baie sauvage la plus abondante du pays de Québec et quand 
murit-elle? 

9. Pourquoi Lorenzo Surprenant ne voulait-il pas s‘établir sur la terre de son 
pére mort? 

10. Comment chasse-t-on les moustiques le soir? 

11. Quels étaient les deux défauts dont Francais Paradis avait honte quand il 
pensait 4 se marier avec Maria? 

12.‘“‘Maria et sa mére n’eurent donc a faire que leur ouvrage habituel: la 
tenue de la maison”. Mentionnez deux de leurs besognes. 

13. Quels étaient les préparatifs qu’on faisait en automne aprés la premiére 
neige? (au moins deux choses) 


wn 
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14.Pourquoi les Chapelaine n’ont-ils pas pu aller a la messe de minuit la 
veille de Noél? 


4. 


3. (a) Dans les mots suivants soulignez les consonnes finales qui ne se 


prononcent pas et entourez d’un cercle celles qui se prononcent: 
sens, cueillir, bloc, dos. 


(b) Indiquez de quelque maniére le son des lettres soulignées; si vous ne 


savez pas les symboles phonétiques expliquez en anglais: 
ressembler, falaises, premier, navigation 


(c) Copiez les mot suivants; soulignez les mots qui contiennent des voyelles 


nasalisées et entourez d’un cercle ceux qui n’en contiennant pas: 
inexpliquable, s’égrenérent, viendrait, mouvement. 


(d) Divisez en syllabes: plaisamment, s’éloignait. 


4. Donnez les formes suivantes: 
1. 


2. 
3. 


conditionnel deuxiéme personne du pluriel de: cueillir, envoyer. 

présent de l’indicatif troisiéme personne du pluriel de: mourir, devoir 
présent du subjonctif deuxiéme personne du singulier de: avoir, joindre, 
croitre. 

passé défini premiére personne du pluriel de: s’asseoir, étre, cuire. 


5. Lisez les passages suivants et répondez en francais aux questions: 


(a) Tartarin va chasser le lion en Algérie: 


“Mais au bout d’un moment, la gaieté du dehors, le ciel, si bleu, 
grand soleil qui ruisselait dans la chambre, un bon petit déjeuner qu’il 
se fit servir au lit, sa fenétre grande ouverte sur la mer, le tout arrosé 
d’un excellent flacon de vin de Crescia, lui rendit bien vite son ancien 
héroisme. “Au lion! au lion!” cria-t-il en rejetant sa couverture, et il 
s‘habilla prestement. 

Voici quel était son plan: sortir de la ville sans rien dire a personne, 
se jeter en plein désert, attendre la nuit, s’embusquer, et au premier 
lion qui passerait, pan! pan! ... Puis revenir le lendemain déjeuner 
a l’hétel de l'Europe, recevoir les félicitations des Algériens et fréter 
une charette pour aller chercher l’animal. 

Il s’arma donc a la hate, roula sur son dos la tente-abri dont le gros 
manche montait d’un bon pied au-dessus de sa téte, et raide comme 
un pieu, rescendit dans la rue. La, ne voulant demander sa route 
a personne de peur de donner |’éveil sur ses projets, il tourna carrément 
a droite, enfila jusqu’au bout les arcades Bab-Azoun, ot du fond de 
leurs noires boutiques des nuées de Juifs algériens le regardaient 
passer, embusqués dans un coin comme des araignées; traversa la 
place du théatre, prit le fauborg et enfin la grande route poudreuse 
de Mustapha”. 


s’embusquer: se cacher dans un lieu pour surprendre quelqu’un. 
nuée: foule aussi épaisse qu'un nuage. 


1. OU Tartarin mangea-t-il son déjeuner? 2. Pourquoi se _ sentit-il 
héroique? 3. Que pouvait-il voir de sa chambre? 4. Qu’est-ce que 
les Algériens lui diraient comme félicitations? 5. Pourquoi apporta-t-il 
une tente-abri? 6. Expliquez: Montait d’un bon pied au-dessus de sa 
téte. 7. Qu’est-ce que Tartarin allait faire? 8. Pourquoi ne pouvait-il 
voir les Juifs? 9. Décrivez la route qu’il suivait. 10. Exprimez autrement: 
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Perfect your FRENCH 


. . in this natural French setting 


Ks at McGILL UNIVERSITY 
R&B FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 


Montreal, June 29 to August 11, 1959. 


Elementary, intermediate, advanced courses in 
language and literature, plus intensive training in 
spoken French for French Teachers, Graduate and 
College Students, High School seniors, and Business 
people. 

Long-established (1904), residential, co-educational 
school with high standards. French spoken at all 
times. Luxurious residence in French House. All 
social activities, music, dramatics, movies. 


Write for information on a_ $150.00 SCHOLARSHIP offered by 
Province of Quebec to an English speaking Canadian French teacher. 


FEES: Tuition $125., Registration Fee $25., Board and Residence $180. 


Write today for Professor J. L. Launay 
prospectus to: Director, French Summer School 
McGill University, Montreal, Que. 


(b) 





prestement, projets, donner l’éveil sur. 11. Donnez le contraire de: 
s’habilla; sortir de la ville. 12. Donnez un nom de la méme famille que 
“ruisselait”; un verbe de la méme famille que “abri’. 13. Mentionnez 
un faubourg de Toronto. 


Paysage normand. 


“On quitte la grande route 4 la Boissiére et l’on continue a plat 

jusqu’au haut de la céte des Leux, d’ou l’on découvre la vallée. La 
riviére qui la traverse en fait comme deux régions de physionomie 
distincte: tout ce qui est a gauche est en herbage, tout ce qui est 
a droite est en labour. La prairie s’allonge sous un bourrelet de 
collines basses pour se rattacher par derriére aux paturages du pays 
de Bray, tandis que, du cdété de lest, la plaine, montant doucement, 
va s’élargissant et étale 4 perte de vue ses blondes piéces de blé. L’eau 
qui court au bord de l’herbe sépare d’une raie blanche la couleur des 
prés et celle des sillons, et la campagne ainsi ressemble a un grand 
manteau déplié qui a un collet de velours vert, bordé d’un galon 
d'argent”. 
1. Combien de montées a-t-on faites aprés avoir quitté la grande 
route a la Boissiére et avant d’arriver au haut de la coté des Leux? 
2. Qu’est-ce que la riviére traverse? 3. OU sont les champs cultivés? 
4. Quel grain est cultivé sur la plaine? 5. De quelle couleur sont les 
prés? 6. En comparant la campagne 4 un manteau quel est le galon 
dargent? 7. Exprimez autrement: physionomie, collines, a perte de 
vue. 8. Donnez le contraire de: au haut, rattacher, montant. 9. Avec 
quelle machine laboure-t-on? 








GRADE XI GERMAN MARCH, 1959 


(First Book in German, to Lesson 19) 


NOTE: Questions C, D, E, are to be answezed on the question sheet, all others 


A. 


C. 


F. 





are to be double spaced on foolscap. 


Schreiben Sie die Grundformen von: 
1. sterben 6. heissen 

2. lesen 7. tun 

3. miissen 8. helfen 

4. bringen 9. bestehen 

5. glauben 10. telephonieren 
. Schreiben Sie die Hauptvormen von: 
1. Kaufmann 6. Neffe 

2. Stadt 7. Restaurant 
3. Anzug 8. Hund 

4. Fabrik 9. Jahr 

5. See 10. Leben 


Schreiben Sie die richtige Form des Relativpronomens fiir die Striche! 

1. Die Madchen, ——— Mutter gestorben ist, bleiben jetzt zu Hause 

2. Meine beiden Vettern, ohne ich nichts tun kann, besuchen 
den Grossvater, ————— sehr krank ist. 

3. Der Knabe, mit — ———— ich spielte, ist mein kleiner Vetter aus Berlin. 

. Hier ist die Feder, mit —— ich meine Schularbeiten schreibe 

5. Herr Schmidt, — —— morgen kommt und ——————— Vater dieses 
Haus gekauft hat, ist Arzt. 

6. Meine Eltern, - ich das Buch zeigte, waren sehr zornig. 

Wie heisst das Fliisschen, ——-———— in jenen See fliesst, und von 

Sie so oft gesprochen haben? 











te 

















— 


. Schreiben Sie eine gute subordierende Konjunktion fiir die Striche! 


_ 


—————-er hier ist, ist sie sehr gliicklich. 
es bleibt heute zu Hause, ————— er krank ist. 
—_—_—_—_—— er sehr alt ist, ist er noch sehr stark. 
Max Offnete das Fenster. —-——————- er zu Bett ging. 
wir ein Haus aus Sand gebaut haben, deckten wir es mit 





ee 


einigen alten Brettern. 


. Ubersetzen Sie die englischen Worter ins Deutsche! 





1. (What) — will er haben? (What) —————— Buch will er haben? 
2. (It) —-———— ist eine sch6ne Miutze. 

3. (There are) —--——-—-——— keine Faulpelze in dieser Klasse. 

4. (There are) ——--———— nicht mehr viele WO6lfe in England. 

5. Hier ist die Fiillfeder, (with which) —--————— ich den Brief schries 

6. (Whose) — — Buch haben Sie? Der Schiiler, (whose) ———————— 








Buch ich habe, ist heute sehr krank. 











7. (With what) — hast du das gemacht? 
8. (Whom) —— hast du dort gesehen? 
Schreiben Sie die drei Befehlsformen von: 

1. geben 4. antworten 

2. sein 5. bringen 

3. fragen 
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G. Ubersetzen Sie ins Deutsche! 


. We are going on an outing. 
We like to study German. 
What happened? 

. neither do I 

. Do you like ice cream? 


. for dessert 

Is it you? 

in the good old days 

. at Pentecost 

the high school 1 


Om oo 
SCO HMAD 


. Steigern Sie! 


1. gut; 2. mild; 3. gern; 4. gross; 5. klar 


Deklinieren Sie im Singular und im Plural! 
1. der Deutsche; 2. es; 3. euer jiingerer Bruder 


Ubersetzen Sie ins Deutsche! 

. I have not seen him since he came. 

To whom did you hand those ordinary stones? 

A relative of mine, who was called Fred, had lost his pay. 

. That is my good friend Paul whose parents I visited last week 

Where is the little boy whom you helped yesterday? 

. The children preferred peas to carrots. 

. Your suit is just as nice as mine but none of the men likes it. 

. Tell him, whether she can count from sixteen to fifty-seven. 

. He has never been in Berlin but five months ago he was in that small 

town. 

10. He asks her why the old man gave her the hat. 

11. While their mother was sleeping, my young nephews went downstairs into 
the kitchen. 

12. Children, don’t eat with your fingers. You all have a fork. 

13. Although each German pupil has ten weeks’ vacation, the summer holi- 
days never last long enough. 

14. One morning their cousin found a river, which flowed into the lake, on 
whose shore my uncle had built a small house. 


ONAU tw Ee 
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. Beantworten Sie auf deutsch die Fregen am Ende dieses Absatzes! 


Ein bertihmter deutscher Staatsmann hatte einst einen schénen grossen 
Hund, der so dressiert war, dass er jeden Tag zum Fleischer ging und fir 
seinen Herrn das Fleisch holte. Man hangte dem Hund ein Kérbchen an den 
Hals und legte das Geld in das Kérbchen. Wenn ihm nun ein anderer Hund 
begegnete, wurde der Hund sehr Adngstlich und glaubte, dass jener ihm das 
Fleisch und die Knochen fressen wollte. Dann bellte er und frass es selber. 
Wenn ihm aber kein Hund begegnete, dann trug er das Fleisch nach Hause 
zu seinem Herrn. 


. Was konnte dieser Hund tun? 
Warum konnte er dies tun? 

. Was trug er in dem Ko6rbchen auf dem Wege zum Fleischer und auf dem 
Wege nach Hause? 
Wann brachte er nichts nach Hause? 

5. Wo trug der Hund den Korb? 


won 


ae 


Marks: 10 plus 10 plus 10 plus 5 plus 10 plus 5 plus 10 plus 5 plus 5 plus 80 
plus 10 = 160: 8 80 plus 20 (term work) 100. 
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GRADE XII GERMAN MARCH, 1959 








(First Book in German, to Lesson 29) 


A. Schreiben Sie die Grundformen von den folgenden Zietworten! 


B. 


1. waschen 5. denken 8. aufstehen 
2. schneiden 6. miissen 9. bitten 

3. gefallen 7. raten 10. befehlen 
4. brechen 


Ubersetzen Sie! 


. He had had to drink it. 

They will want to have it. 

. You ought to stay there. 

Does he know how to do it? 

Do you intend to see him? 

. He claims to have done it. 

. You must not do that. 

They had heard him crying. 

. Because she will be unable to come... 
. I am to have my hair cut. 


a 
SOMARN SL WH 


C. Schreiben Sie auf deutsch! 


E. Ubersetzen Sie! 





1. 3/8 
2. 9/20 
3. 6/17 
4. 395/1000 


. Ubersetzen Sie die englischen Worter! 


. Alles, (that) sie sagt, ist falsch. 

. Hier ist der Hut, (that) er mir schenkte. 

Das ist das Schénste, (that) ich habe. 

Glauben Sie, (that) er kommen wird? 

Ich kam nach Hause, (before) es dunkel wurde. 

. Er weiss, (when) sie kommt. 

Ich bin immer miide, (when) ich zu viel lese 

. (Which) der Manner ist krank. 

. Sie stand gleich auf, (as) man ihr befohlen hatte 
. Ich habe ihn gesehen, (as) er aus dem Hause trat. 
. Was ist (of him) geworden? : 
. (Without answering) kam er zuriick. ; 
. Wir haben dort nicht (intended to go). ; 
. Ich reise immer (second class). 
15. Sie (ought to) bis morgen warten. 


CHAANTP WN 


en a 
-oOnwme © 


1. The older pupils had been in Bielau, that little town that lay on the 
other side of the river, for five and a half years. 
2. On account of the bad weather we had not set out then. Even my 
brothers who were never afraid of a storm had not wanted to go out. 
3. Without saying a word the farmer went into the inn without helping 
his wife with the ducks and geese and chickens at the market. ; 
4. Karl is not permitted to go the the movies more than three times a 
month. Although he is quite intelligent he does not like to do his lessons. 


i aR Le A 
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5. Because the boys’ mother had not been able to find time for the trip she 
had finally let them travel alone, to pay their grandparents a visit. 


F. Questions based on Authors text. 


G. Lesen Sie den folgenden Aufsatz und dann beantworten Sie auf deutsch die 
unterstehenden Fragen! 


Am Ufer einer kleinen Insel wohnte allein in einer kleinen Hiitte eine 
Jungfrau. Vater und Mutter waren gestorben, und der Bruder war fern auf der 
See. Mit Sehnsucht im Herzen dachte sie an die Toten und den Abwesenden und 
wartete auf die Riickkehr des Bruders. Als der Bruder Abschied nahm, 
hatte sie ihm versprochen, allnichtlich eine Lampe ans Fenster zu setzen, 
damit das Licht, weithin tiber die See schimmernd, wenn er heimkehre, ihm 
sage, dass seine Schwester Elke noch lebe und seiner warte. 


Was sie versprochen, das hielt sie. An jedem Abend stellte sie die Lampe 
ans Fenster und schaute Tag und Nacht auf die See hinaus, ob nicht der 
Bruder kame. Es vergingen Monde, es vergingen Jahre, und noch immer 
kam der Bruder nicht. Elke wurde zur Greisin. Immer sass sie noch am Fenster 
und schaute hinaus, und an jedem Abend stellte sie die Lampe aus und 
wartete. 


Endlich war es bei ihr dunkel und das gewohnte Licht erloschen. Da 
riefen die Nachbarn einander zu: ,.Der Bruder ist gekommen!” und eilten ins 
Haus der Schwester. Da sass sie, tot und starr ans Fenster gelehnt, als wenn 
sie noch hinaus blickte, und neben ihr stand die erloschene Lampe. 


1. Warum wohnte die Elke allein? 

2. Warum stellte sie jede Nacht eine Lampe ans Fenster? 

3. Wie lange wartete sie? 

4. Warum dachten die Nachbarn, dass der Bruder gekommen sei? 
5. Warum war das Licht erloschen? 


H. Erganzen Sie den folgenden Satz mit ungefahr 25 Wortern! Sie diirfen 
mehr wie einen Satz schreiben. 


Als ich eines Tages einen Spaziergang im Park machte, 


Marks: 10+20+5 -15+50+55+10+4+10=175» 2/5=70+30 (term work) 100 


OUR SERVICE BUREAU 


For several years the Service Bureau of the “Review” operated by our 
energetic Business Manager Mr. P. K. Hambly, has supplied Practical Review 
Material to busy teachers and their hardworking students. The following care- 
fully prepared exercises will help your desperate pupils over the hump. 
Topical French Review Exercises (with translation) by G. A. Klinck. 

A Review of the French Subjunctive (with translation) by David Steinhauer. 
Topical Vocabularies and Review Sentences (with translation) based on 
“Maria Chapdelaine” by Morgan Kenney. 
Place your order now to ensure a supply of this indispensable review material. 
The Service Bureau — The Canadian Modern Language Review, 
34 Butternut St., Toronto 6, Ontario. 
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GRADE XIII SPANISH COMPOSITION MARCH, 1959 
(Shorter Spanish, Review Grammar and Composition, Zolancain el Aventurero) 


A. Contéstese en espanol con oraciones completos a las preguntas siguientes: 
1. Cuando nacié Vd? 


2. .Desde cuando estudia Vd. el espanol? 
3. ~Qué diversiones hay en Sudbury? (3 cosas) 
4. zA qué hora se desperté Vd. los dias de la semana? 
5. gCuando hace mucho frio en el Canada? 
B. Escribanse en espanol sinédnimos de las palabras siguientes: 
1. intentar 6. posada 
2. contestar 7. dejar 
3. encontrar 8. fugar 
4. coche 9. carretera 
5. desear 10. jaco 


C. Escribanse en espanol antonimos de las palabras (o expresiones) siguientes: 


1. desconfiar de 6. alto 

2. a solas 7. subir 
3. acercarse a 8. malo 

4. despertarse 9. largo 
5. olvidarse de 10. moreno 


D. En cada una de las oraciones seguientes, empléese la forma del verbo que se 
necesite en vez del infinitivo: 
1. Si mi hermana estar alli ayer, alegrarse de ayudarlos. 
2. Aunque lIlover manana, iremos. 
3. Antes de que lo hacer, me lo aviso. 
4. Busco al espanol que hablar latin. 

E. Indiquese, de algtin modo, la pronunciacién de la segunda ¢ en cerea, la gu 
en seguida, la qu en quadara, la j en subjuntivo, la i en afirmé. 

F. Substituyanse por las palabras subrayadas pronombres personales que con- 
vengan: 
1. Fui al centro con Juan. 

Vimos a las senoras. 

Dé Vd. el lapiz a Carlos. 

Tenia la carta para Maria. 

. Quiero escribir a mis amigos. 


on wm oo 


G. Traduzcase al espanol: 

1. You are right, but one must notice carefully the pronunciation of the 
name of a person as important as Juarez. 

2. “I have heard that your friends have hurt you”, one of his professors said 
to him one day. “Did you suppose that I did not know? I regret especially 
that you do not see the real reason for it.” 

3. All the saints in the world have always asked us to be good neighbours 
and to love one another. 

4. The southern women earn their living by washing clothes, while their 
husbands, according to those who do not like these people, try to get 
money without working. 

5. Although I paid very little for them, they are so pretty that their low 
price and their high value surprise everyone. 
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. What a pity that the translation is too difficult for me. Do you think that 

I can learn to be more careful the next time? I hope so. 

7. If you were going to be in Spain next year, you would be able to speak 
Spanish better. You must visit the sights. 

8. He told them to bring umbrellas because it was raining. If they had not 
brought them, they would not have gone to the city square. 

9. Last year my brother and I took a trip around the world. Seven or eight 
friends of mine went with us. 

10. We were very glad to meet the Smiths. They are the nicest people. We 

saw them Wednesday, the 25th of September, 1867. 


H. Traduzcase al espanol: 
Hidden along the road, the Cura’s men were able to stop the Tolosa coach 
and order the travellers to walk to the inn. They escaped and with the arrival 
of the militia, they were saved. 
The new adventure which interested Martin was a question of obtaining 
several generals’ signatures on letters of credit. If carried out, it would pay 
well — twenty percent, in fact. 
In Estella, Bautista advised Martin to be careful because el Cacho, who 
hated him, was a sergeant in the place. Martin found out that Catalina, his 
fiancée was in the convent, and ready to follow him everywhere. 
One night, on (through) some pretext, two night-watchmen handed Martin 
over to the jailer who locked him up in jail. With his pen-knife he cut 
away the wood of the window frame, and while holding on to the blanket 
strips, which were tied together, he reached the ground unharmed. 
After a change of horses in Los Arcos and a later skirmish with the highway 
patrol near Viana, the coach hit a rock and a wheel fell off. 


I. Escribanse en espanol unas cien palabras sobre uno de los temas siguientes: 
(a) Un amigo (o una amiga) interesante. 
(b) Mi trabajo futuro. 
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Build a solid foundation in French with 


LE FRANCAIS VIVANT 


by 
DORA STOCK 
MARIE STOCK 
F. C. A. JEANNERET 


A sparkling course of thirty-five lessons designed to appeal to 
beginners 


FEATURES 


@ Fifteen additional introductory lessons on pro- 
nunciation and elementary conversation. 


@ Functional drawings by Alma Duncan. 
@ A short dictée in each lesson. 


@ Short supplementary reading selections, poems, 
songs, and games. 


@ Supplementary exercises for quick learners. 
@ Review exercises every five lessons. 


@ Appendix and vocabularies. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





Directed by Morgan Kenney, Hill Park, Secondary School, Hamilton, 
Ontario or Woodlands, Old Waterdown Road, R.R. 3, Burlington, Ont. 


TWELVE MODERN FRENCH CANADIAN POETS 
WITH FRENCH TEXT 


translated by G. R. Roy, Ryerson Press, Toronto. 


After the recent numerous controversies in our newspapers about 
the usefulness of teaching and learning French in the schools, it may be 
interesting to read the translation of the twelve modern French-Canadian 
poets presented by Mr. Roy. It has been said that poetry cannot properly 
be translated except by poets. This guide into the world of French-Can- 
adian poetry seems to deny this statement. The translation has faith- 
fully reproduced the physical content and the actual words. It may 
have been an easier task than to translate Musset or Victor Hugo since 
the French-Canadian authors to-day take all kinds of liberties as far as 
meter and language are concerned. We feel, however, that the translation 
sometimes falls short of the mood and occasionally of the rythm: It 
is no small task to reproduce, from one language into another, the 
qualities and characteristics of the original. Mr. Roy has taken some 
liberties, but on the whole has remained sufficiently close to the original 
to suggest what the author had in mind. A poem is such a delicate 
flower that it is almost sacrilege to touch it. But to-day, the modern poet 
of almost every land has separated himself from tradition, from that 
rarefied ethereal sentiment one used to seek. It has become a more dense, 
more dry poetry leaving us many times entirely in the dark. 

Mr. Roy has given us more than the gist of the original poems; 
on the whole he has chosen the strictest equivalent he was able to produce 
without omission or padding. 

We might have liked to know what prompted Mr. Roy’s choice. Why 
does he place Saint-Denys-Garneau, Anne Hébert, Alain Grandbois and 
even Rita Lasnier, who dominate modern French-Canadian poetry, with so 
many young poets whose merit have not yet been proved? One is tempted 
to ask for an explanation of the modern poetic expression, the new 
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feelings for liberties against traditionalism, but perhaps this is not part 
of the translator’s duty. Nevertheless, Mr. Roy has done the Anglo- 
Saxon public a favour by adequately translating these twelve poems and 
making them accessible to the English speaking public. 
Laure Riése 
Victoria University 


LA MAISON D’AUTREFOIS by J. J. Danpierre. 43 pages of text plus French 
vocabulary. Price 50c. Clarke, Irwin. 

This book is the second in a series called “Lire et Savoir”, based on the 
vocabulary in “Premier Dictionnaire en Images” by Pierre Fourré. The story is 
of a treasure hunt in a mysterious old house in the forest, inhabited by a mys- 
terious old man, a lady in black, a pale little girl and some owls. Young campers 
find the treasure and restore the inhabitants of the house to a normal life. The 
story is fairly exciting and the illustrations are good. However, the lack of an 
adequate vocabulary restricts the use of the book to students who have easy 
access to a dictionary. There are a few pages of French definitions or illustra- 
tions but some of those merely refer the reader to the dictionary. Obvious words 
like “lampe” and “rat” are explained, whereas more difficult ones such as 
“secouer”, “mouillé” and “drapeau” are not. With an improved vocabulary the 
book would be of Grade XI level. 

M. F. 


LES CHAGRINS D’HORACE by Evelyn Coulson. 58 pages of text. Vocabulary 
Price 70c. Clarke, Irwin. 


Horace is a cat who has appeared in the journal “Revue des Jeunes”. He tells 
his own story, in short episodes about a page in length, relating how his owner 
does not appreciate his musical ability, or his playfulness when left with goldfish 
or balls of wool. There are twenty-four of these sketches. After each one there is 
a short poem which might be memorized. The book would appeal to very young 
readers. 

M. F. 


HISTORIA DE LA CULTURA ESPANOLA. EL SIGLO XVIII by Juan Regla 
and Santiago Alcolea. Barcelona, Editorial Seix Barral, 1957. Pp. 443. EL SIGLO 
XIX by Juan Mercader. Barcelona, Seix Barral, 1957. Pp. 439. 


These cultural histories, of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries respec- 
tively, are only two of the magnificent series produced by the Barcelona pub- 
lishing house of Seix Barral*under the general editorship of Juan Petit. So far, 
“Primitive and Roman Spain,” “The Middle Ages” (in two volumes), “The 
Spanish Empire,” “The Golden Age,” in addition to the above-mentioned 
volumes, have been prepared by specialists in the field and printed with good 
text and fine illustrations of the arts of the period under discussion. As an 
example, it might be pointed out that these studies of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries each contain about three hundred illustrations in black and 
white (many full page) and about a dozen in color. Stress is laid upon the social 
history of Spain, as well as painting, architecture, sculpture, with little atten- 
tion being paid to literature (which, after all, has been treated frequently by 
others). This series is worthy of a prominent place in every reference library. 


a. 2. P. 
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FRANCISCO DE ROJAS ZORRILLA AND THE TRAGEDY by Raymond R 
MacCurdy. Albuquerque, University of New Mexico Press, 1958. Pp. xiii, 161 
(University of New Mexico Publications in Language and Literature, No 13.) 


In this carefully documented study, Professor MacCurdy has presented certain 
aspects of the work of a “near-great”’ dramatist of Spain’s Golden Age. The 
“Biographical Sketch” sets the author against the cultural period in the seven- 
teenth century, “Spanish Tragedy before Rojas,” places him in his proper posi- 
tion in the stream of tragedy in Spain, and following chapters offer us ‘“‘l'neme 
and Story”, “Characters”, “Technique and Art,” and “Conception and Fulfill- 
ment.” In the “Conclusion”, Professor MacCurdy rightly decides that through 
his merits and in spite of his shortcomings Rojas Zorrilla had “the most power- 
ful tragic mood of his age.’ Entering into wider considerations, the question of 
the relative dearth of tragedy in Spain is raised: “Whether for reasons of 
temperament or for reasons of taste, Spanish authors, with few exceptions, nave 
turned their backs on tragedy.” Professor MacCurdy probes deep into this 
vexing problem, and brings forth the various opinions of several modern critics, 
such as Ramon Sender, Clifford Leech, and Kar] Vossler. 

J. He #. 


LA VOLUNTAD DE ESTILO (Teoria e historia del ensayismo hispanico). by 
Juan Marichal. Barcelona Editorial Seix Barral, 1957. Pp. 337. 

After a penetrating Prologue, in which he introduces us to the scope of the 
essay in Spain, Professor Marichal (now of Harvard University) skilfully leads 
us through the complicated annals of the essay from the fifteenth century to 
the present day. Noteworthy is the fact that there are international aspects to 
the history of this genre: a chapter is devoted to “Montaigne en Espano”, for 
example. It is significant that the nineteenth century (strong in “imaginative” 
literature) is absent from the history of the essay, there being a gap from 
Jovellanos to present day essayists, who have led a revival in the art. 


J. i: ¥. 


VIDA Y OBRAS DE TOMAS CARRASQUILLA by Kurt L. Levy, translated 
into Spanish by Carlos Lopez Narvaez. Editorial Bedout, Medellin, Columbia, 
1958. 397 pp. 


This exhaustive study of Tomas Carrasquilla has been enthusiastically 
acclaimed in Carrasquilla’s homeland, the Republic of Colombia. It is a 
product of years of patient research, ostensibly in pursuit of a doctoral degree, 
but nevertheless patently a labour of love and devotion. The excellent 
translation now provided by Lépez Narvaez will assure to Dr. Levy an abiding 
place of honour among his Latin-American contemporaries. 

The body of Dr. Levy’s work consists of eight main chapters followed by 
a concluding summary. The first chapter presents a thorough study of Car- 
rasquilla’s life. In the second chapter the novelist’s personality is analyzed as 
a basis for a study of his art. There is then a chapter on Carrasquilla’s 
aesthetic theories. The next three chapters deal with his practice as a novelist, 
setting forth his interest in common people, his portrayal of obsessions, and 
the regional element in his creations. A study of regional dialect is given 
in a chapter on Carrasquilla’s language, and the last full-length chapter gives 
an account of previous criticisms. The final summary brings into focus the 
findings already presented, adding certain judgments and insights, enriched by 
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further literary and historical references, thus rounding out the study into a 
harmonious portrayal of a fascinating personality and devoted craftsman. 
This book is much more than a work of analysis and erudition. It is the 
product of a cultivated mind steeped in our literary heritage, deriving therefrom 
an ability to illuminate with significant interpretation every area explored. 
Nevertheless, it remains a doctoral dissertation, and is unlikely therefore to 
attract many general readers. Much of its detail should be extracted and 
deposited in archives for scholars, thus leaving for other readers, in a more 
exposed and accessible form, the live substance in which it abounds. 


Harry W. Hilborn 


A PORTUGUESE-ENGLISH DICTIONARY by James L. Taylor. Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. Pp. xx, 662. 

About 60,000 entries, with guides to pronunciation, Portuguese and Brazilian 
usage, works of reference, and irregular verbs. The volume is the result of a 
deep knowledge of the Portuguese language, the author having spent more than 
thirty years in Brazil and having consulted many authorities in the field. 


A NEW SHORTER SPANISH REVIEW GRAMMAR by Juan Rodriguez 
Castellano and ‘Charles Barrett Brown. New York, Scribner’s, 1958. Pp. x, 225. 


This excellent review grammar contains two preliminary lessons as a review 
of elementary verb material, an appendix on basic points of grammar, “cuestio- 
narios” based on themes of each chapter, vocabularies and index, as well as 
twenty-five chapters of review-grammar material. The text is attractively 
printed, with illustrations, and pedagogically it is well arranged and presented. 


DON PIO BAROJA by Camilo José Cela. Mexico, Ediciones De Andrea, 1958. 
Pp. 77. (Los Presentes, 66.) 

In this “recuerdo”, Spain’s leading contemporary novelist recalls his friendly 
and literary relationship with the modern novelist who dominated the Spanish 
scene for a period of half a century. In turn, José Maria Castellet, a brilliant 
young critic studies, in a prologue, Cela’s outstanding novel, La colmena (“The 
Hive”). 

J. H. P. 


ESTUDIOS SOBRE LITERATURA HISPANOAMERICANA Y ESPANOLA by 
Luis Monguid. Mexico, Ediciones De Andrea, 1958. Pp. 183. (Coleccién Studium, 
20.) 

A valuable collection of Professor Monguié’s addresses and articles produced 
over the last twelve or fifteen years. The subject matter is varied, although most 
attention is paid to modern themes in poetry and prose and to Spanish American 
literature. 


THE SELECTED WRITINGS OF JUAN RAMON JIMENEZ translated by H. R. 
Hays. Preface by Eugenio Florit. New York, Grove Press, 1957. 


Pp. xxxiii, 260. Poetry and Prose of the Spanish Nobel prize winner of 1956. 
Sensitively rendered into English, we have before us here, arranged in chrono- 
logical order, selections from an “admirable, good, wise and responsive writer, 
whose literary production has enriched the human race. 

J. H.P 
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THREE INTERESTING BOOKS 


Ediciones de Andrea has added, to its impressive list of publications, the 
following important titles: 


Enrique Anderson Imbert LOS GRANDES LIBROS DE OCCIDENTE Y 
OTROS ENSAYOS. México, 1957 (Colleccién Literaria, 5, Ediciones de 
Andrea) 


Otto Olivera BREVE HISTORIA DE LA LITERATURA ANTILLANA. 
México, 1957 (Manuales Studium - 7) 


Hugo Rodriguez-Alcala KORN, ROMERO, GUIRALDES, UNAMUNO, 
ORTEGA, LITERATURA PARAGUAYA Y OTROS ENSAYOS. México, 
1858 (Coleccién Studium - 19) 


Anderson Imbert’s creative contribution to Hispanic American letters is 
matched by his penetrating literary criticism. Only a few years ago he gave 
us his splendid Historia de la literatura hispanoamericana (México, 1954). He 
now shows anew his subtle appreciation of Great Books in this volume of 
twenty-six essays which cover a wide variety of subjects ranging from 
Sophocles’ Antigone to Tennessee Williams. In the interval, the author communes 
with such varied works as Aristophanes’ The Birds, La Celestina, La Araucana, 
and such authors as Cervantes, Shakespeare, Lope de Vega, Calderon, Andrés 
Bello, Victor Hugo, Edgar Allan Poe, Shaw, Proust, Pirandello, Dario and 
others. Some of his essays are little more than rapid sketches recording 
an aesthetic impression, while others are examples of sound analysis and 
interpretation. Unconnected and arranged without systematic intent though 
broadly in order of chronology, these brief studies have one thing in common 
which qualifies them for the inclusion in the attractive little volume. They all 
refer to Great Books and Great Authors, milestones in our Western cultural 
heritage. They reflect the author's broad intevests, aesthetic appreciation and 
critical faculties. His evident love for books will be both a guide and a 
stimulus for his readers. 


Olivera’s volume forms part of the successful “Breve Historia’ series 
which De Andrea inaugurated some years ago and which has rapidly 
conquered for itself a prominent place in American and Canadian class- 
rooms and libraries. Such indispensable reference-works as Torres-Rioseco’s 
study of Chilean literature. the books of Leal and Dauster on the Mexican 
short story and Mexican poetry respectively, Mead’s treatment of the Spanish 
American essay and the books of Jones and Parker, devoted to the Theatre 
of Spanish America and to that of Spain, have now been followed by this 
study of the Antillean literary panorama as evident in Cuba, Santo Domingo 
and Puerto Rico. Olivera’s work applies the method and approach laid down 
by its predecessors in the “Breve Historia” series and shows a laudable selective 
spirit in classifying and appraising the principal figures, works and movements 
in literature hitherto comparatively unknown beyond its geographic region. 
Carefully organized, well written and equipped with specialized and general 
bibliographies and an index, Olivera’s splendid volume is sure to benefit 
professors and students alike. 
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In the Spring of 1959 


NEW FUNCTIONAL FRENCH - By Wilmarth Starr and A. G. Pellegrino 


This text represents the very latest in a systematic pattern approach 

to learning the essentials of French. The key principles underlying 

this method are as follows: 

1) The speaking, understanding, reading, writing objectives are em- 
phasized in that order of importance. 

2) Automatic response is developed through the frequent repetition of 
speech patterns likely to be met in everyday life. 

3) “Free” expression is encouraged by setting up language situations 
that prompt the student to give the desired answers. 


To be published: March, 1959 
Length: Approximately 340 pp. 


INTERMEDIATE CONVERSATIONAL FRENCH - By Henry W. Decker 


This text is designed to help the student master speech patterns in 
conversational situations. The twenty chapters are organized into 
three major sections each, of which the Conversations represent the 
heart of the book. The Conversations are intended for rapid class 
recitation entirely in French and allow the instructor to elicit par- 
ticular responses to questions or statements in French. A key principle 
underlying the conversational drill is how French sounds, rather than 


how it looks. To be published: March, 1959 
Length: Approximately 250 pp. 

COLLEGE DEPARTMENT BOX 550 

W. J. GAGE LIMITED SCARBOROUGH, ONTARIO 





Rodriguez-Alcala, professor of Spanish American Culture at Rutgers 
University and a gifted poet in his own right, treats in his critical essays 
themes of Hispanic poetry, novel and, above all, philosphy, and does so with 
enthusiasm and sensitive understanding. Most of the present studies had 
previously been read as papers before meetings of learned societies or had 
appeared in scholarly journals. By gathering them in this handy and well- 
printed volume, Rodriguez-Alcal4é ensures their accessibility to a wider 
audience. They are thoroughly documented, sincere in conception and polished 
in form. They show a keen awareness of literary values and a deep loyalty to 
spiritual ideals. 


Pedro F. de Andrea, the genial bibliophile whose name graces the Ediciones, 
is to be heartily commended for maintaining a uniformly high standard of 
scholarly excellence in his publications. The three books which we have 
briefly described testify once again to that fact. 


University of Toronto 


Toronto 5, Ont. Kurt L. Levy 
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fo ENJOY A QUEBEC VACATION 








Visit the picturesque towns and vil- 
lages along the rivers and in the moun- 
tain districts of Québec. 





~ ROMANTIC In the narrow streets of old Québec, in the 
quaint beauty of its churches and chapels, 
in the unhurried way of life in French- 


Canada, you glimpse a fascinating old-world 
atmosphere. 





HISTORIC 5 acne sae events have ref their 


Sent ORS 
the historic sites of La Province de 


imprint on world as well as local history. 


Spend rapturous hours in La Province de Québec. Everywhere 
you will be welcomed with French-Canadian hospitality in 


comfortable modern inns and 
hotels. 243 


For road maps and illustrated book- 
lets; write — Provincial Publicity 
Bureau, Parliament Buildings, Qué- 
bec City, Canada; or 48 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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